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INTRODUCTION 


Tuis small book was compiled in pocket 
form for ease in carrying and thereby a 
handy means of reference in “the field’’. 
As such it can only briefly touch on the 
fringe of the interesting study of old Parish 
Churches. 

Its purpose is purely introductory and is 
intended to put forward the basis of knowledge 
necessary to make a visit to an old church 
interesting. 

It is hoped the method adopted. in its 
presentation will facilitate the study particu- 
larly by those who have neither the time nor 
inclination to delve deeply into Church history 
and architecture. At the same time it may 
encourage others to make a start in a hobby 
which can provide a lifetime’s interest. 

Frequently during a ramble the remark 
“Let’s look at this old church” is expressed 
and the subsequent viewing appreciated. 
Possibly this appreciation may be mixed with 
a feeling of frustration, the viewer having 
sensed there was something of interest there, 
but lack of knowledge kept it from him or 
her. The aim of this small book is to present 
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the brief essentials of this knowledge, and its 
object will be achieved if it helps to meet the 
wish that a little more had been known about 
what had been seen, also the reasons for and 
the origin of this or that. 


1951 N. E. B. 
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ORIGIN OF CHURCHES 


Tue Parish was originally the estate of 
a converted chieftain. 

He had been accustomed to build a place 
of worship and provide a priest for his pagan 
followers, so now would build a church for 
the new worship probably installing the priest 
from old benefice to new. 

Possibly he used the site of the old cere- 
monies. It is feasible, therefore, that the grave- 
yard is older than the church and the Cross 
older still. 

When the church came to be built it was 
usually positioned on the northern side of 
the enclosure so that its shadow might not 
fall on the graves. This is the reason why 
the church is seldom central in a churchyard, 
whereas the Cross invariably is. 

Some churches are founded upon the ruins 
of dolmen and stone circles, many are built 
within the lines of prehistoric earthworks, or 
have ancient mounds and barrows adjacent. 

Many churches will be found built on high 
ground often apart from the village. 

One authority contends that the ancient 
churches in Britain were, in most cases, built 
upon points of antiquity. Also that they lie 
on the line of the ancient straight tracks 
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which were sighted across the country, and 
frequently having the “‘mark’’ points (whether 
stone, tree group or mound), on the highest 
points touched. 

This contention might be supported by the 
fact that reference to an ordnance map un- 
doubtedly shows an astonishing number of 
churches to be found on a straight line. 

Some churches having been built by the 
Squire adjoin the Manor House or the farm 
which now represents it. 

It has been said that as a rule the church 
frequently stands north of the village, certainly 
the South Door is that most commonly used. 

From the seventh to the sixteenth century 
churches were primarily shelters for altars. 
People attended to see and hear priests cele- 
brate Mass. In fact all medieval churches were 
designed with one idea, 1.e. that the altar and 
celebrants should be seen. The services were 
therefore rather seen than heard. Blind walls 
and pillars were pierced by “‘squints’’ that 
the eye should miss nothing. | 


THE. BUILDERS 


Wuo were the men that built the Parish 
churches? 
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The popular notions that they were the 
monks and that in the old days men worked 
for the love of it without hope of reward, are 
now definitely proved to be wrong. 

The builders were paid craftsmen. 

Two systems seem to have been in use then 
as now: 


(1) Direct labour. 
(2) Contract system. 


(1) By the direct labour method, the 
employer provided the material, engaged work- 
men and a master craftsman as overseer and 
paid each expense separately. The master 
craftsman drew up the necessary plans to 
suit requirements of employer. 

(2) By the contract method, the employer 
would approach a master craftsman, who 
would provide the design and undertake to 
complete the building for a definite sum, or 
at least that portion of the building with 
which his particular trade was concerned, for 
there were usually separate contracts for each 
trade. 

Thus it was usual to employ a master mason 
to complete the foundations, walls and floors 
and then a master carpenter contracted to roof 
the building. 

This might explain why the roofs of some 
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churches seem to be designed with little or 
no relation to the openings and to the piers 
of the walls which support them. 


DUR MOA ELAN ot Vee 


Neary all parish church plans can be 
traced back to one of three fundamental types. 
These were: 


(1) Nave and sanctuary. 

(2) Nave, chancel and sanctuary. (This 
type did not continue as a permanent form.) 

(3) Cruciform or cross church with nave, 
transepts, sanctuary and central tower. 


The types are indicated by the sketches 
on page 16, the key to the lettering shown 
thereon being as under: 


N = Nave 

5, = sanctuary 
C+ = Chancel 
T= Lower 
an“ Transepts 


Pp = Priest’s door 
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Type (1) 


ALTERNATIVE 
APSIDAL FORM 
5 s- & 


Type (2) 


ALTERNATIVE 
APSIGAL FORM ) 
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SAXON PERIOD circa 600-1066 


Nave and square ended sanctuary plan is 
the most common, usually the nave is 
longer, narrower and more lofty. 

The sanctuary shorter, narrower 
more lofty. 

Transeptal chapels were sometimes added 
to the nave. 

Entrance was generally from the west. 
Side porches are uncommon though western 
porches are to be found, later these were 
often carried up as west towers. 

Aisles were rarely employed. 


THAN 
NORMAN 


NORMAN PERIOD (Circa 1066-1199 


Though many Norman churches stand on 
site of Saxon buildings, it was customary to 
make a clean sweep of the old building and 
start afresh. 

The plan type in the main differs only in 
detail from Saxon, but in more important 
churches a third space was added between 
nave and sanctuary for those singing the 
office, i.e. the choir. 

The population of Norman England was 
absurdly small in comparison with the enormous 
number of parish churches, and it was not 
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often necessary to provide more space for the 
worshippers than a good sized nave could 
afford. 

Only in a few instances were churches built 
from the first with aisles to the nave. 

Late in the period the addition of aisles 
became popular, naves were lengthened and 
porches began to be built. 

It is likely few Norman parishes had more 
than one resident priest, but in larger places 
there were more and it was necessary to provide 
more altars for these to perform the daily 
Mass. These were usually accommodated by 
adding transepts to the choir space, producing 
the cruciform plan. 


EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD Circa 1200-1272 


The great bulk of parish church building 
was in additions and alterations to existing 
fabrics. 

The lengthening of the chancel or its 
rebuilding on a larger scale, the addition, of 
aisles and transeptal chapels were usual. 

There are, however, many small churches 
which, though a former building may have 
stood on the site and a small portion incor- 
porated, are to all intents new buildings, 
the nave and chancel plan being commonly 
adopted, though some seemed to have been 
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planned from the first with aisled nave and 
unaisled chancel, a few were aisled through- 
out. 

Towers were still uncommon in the smaller 
churches, but there are frequent central and 
western examples. 

The cruciform plan was very usual in 
larger churches, the chancel was often of 
enormous length, the transepts were usually 
much longer than those of the Norman period. 


DECORATED PERIOD (Circa 1272-1349 


Owing to the greater prosperity of the 
country a great number of churches were 
entirely rebuilt; the plan type usually being 
unaisled chancel, aisled nave and western 
tower. The only relic of the former church 
may be the dimensions of the nave, the old 
foundations being usually employed as a base 
for the pillars of the arcade. 

In small churches the nave and chancel 
plan is found much in evidence with the chancel 
almost or quite as wide as the nave. 

Aisle widening and heightening were a 
feature of this period, many narrow lean-to 
aisles of Norman and Early English date 
were swept away to give place to the newer 
fashion of wide and lofty aisles. 

Flat roofs began to be general over naves 
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and aisles and these led to the use of parapets, 
hitherto almost unknown in parish churches. 

The cruciform plan had now waned in 
popularity. 

Spires now slant from the inner, instead of 
the outside, face of tower, surrounded by a 
parapet. Pinnacles were phen built at the four 
angles to resist tower thrust. 

Porches were now regarded as a necessity. 


PERPENDICULAR PERIOD Circa 1350-1539 


The planning necessities for this period 
were primarily a large nave, wide aisles for 
processions, and a multitude of chapels for the 
altars of guilds or chantries. The chancels 
apparently as a rule mattered less and were 
often mean compared with the rest of fabric. 

Money being plentiful the Perpendicular 
builders were often able to sweep away an 
earlier building or at least everything west 
of the chancel arch and rebuild on a new plan, 
thus reconciling the conflicting demands: for a 
large nave, and many chapels, for these latter 
could be provided not as separate buildings, 
but by screening off bays of the wide aisles. 

More frequently, however, such a clean 
sweep was not possible and the founders of 
chantries had to be content with the widening 
of existing aisles, or enlarging of earlier chapels. 
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Innumerable towers, spires and porches 
were a feature of this period. 


RENAISSANCE PERIOD circa 1485-1689 


In this period the churches were in imitation 
of the style of building practised in Italy and 
Western Europe. 

The style applies sometimes to the earlier 
works only, sometimes to the more later ones. 
The phases are distinguished also by separate 
names as Elizabethan, Jacobean, etc. 

The word Renaissance is from the French 


éé ”? 


re’ = again and “‘naitre’’ = to be born. 


PARTS. OF CHURCHES 
STEEPLE 


Tuis word may be used to embody tower 
and spire. 

Tower.—In medieval times were used for 
defence purposes and were guides for travellers 
by land and sea. At night a beacon fire or 
lamps in windows of an upper lantern storey 
were used. 

Primary use was to house bells, these being 
heavy needed strong supports. 
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Bells were important things in village life, 
not only calling people to church but in 
telling the time of day before clocks came into 
common use. 

Tower and font are, as a rule, the oldest 
members left having survived fires, rebuilding 
and even restorations, and will often therefore 
furnish clue to foundation period. 


Position.—Varies (1) Majority were at west 
end. 


(2) Some were central. (A 
feature of the Norman 
period.) 

(3) Others were attached to 
transepts or naves. 


Some have lower storey as porch. 

Some marshland churches have detached 
towers some distance from the church due to 
the desire to avoid settlement of the heavy 
tower pulling down the main structure. . 


Shape.—Majority square. 

Small number rectangular. Some round 
(usually in districts devoid of large stones 
necessary for angles of square tower). 

When tall and slim with no siwoscarive oF 
turret nor newel stairs. SAXON PERIOD 
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When squat with corbel — worcarive or 
tables and staircase turret. NORMAN PERIOD 


In forest districts a few towers were built in 


“half timber’’ style with oak I6TH CENTURY 
framework filled in with form 
of cement. 


Windows.—See indexing under ‘‘windows”’. 


Roofs. —Many early towers lack original roof. 
Saxon tower roofs were probably similar to 
Norman, a form of low pyramid. 


Sprre.—The usually accepted origin of the 
spire is in the pyramidical roof of the Norman 
tower. 

It was the most impressive of all Gothic 
inventions., 

Structurally and artistically it was a logical 
development of the pinnacle and appears 
almost simultaneously with it as if the one 
device had suggested the other. 

Structurally its function is to weight the 
tower against the thrusts of the arches that 
abut upon it. 

Artistically it enriches the skyline of the 
building, and emphasizes the monumental 
character of the structure. 

The pyramidical form of tower roof became 
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taller developing into spire, covered with oak 
shingles, lead or copper. 

Broach spires (i.e. without parapet) were 
common in this century and 137 cewrury 
originated in Northamptonshire. 

Later examples of spires rise behind a 
parapet, the latter being either: 


(a) plain, indicative of I4TH CENTURY 

(b) crenellated (i.e. similar PROBABLY PER- 
to castle embattle- © 2E™PicusAs 
ments). (1350-1539) 


(c) pierced with carving 17TH, 18TH & 
or of balustrade 19TH CENTURIES 
form. 


NOTE. Not many spires were built in the 
fifteenth century, the towers mostly had 
flat roofs behind parapets. 


WEATHERCOCK.—Is a symbol of vigilance. 


J 


PORCHES 


‘These will often be found dated. 

If only one it is usually on the south 
side. 

If two, that on the south side is generally 
the most important. 
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Some are found on the north side if Manor 
House lay on that side. 

In medieval times porches were very 
important, were often large and fitted with 
stone benches and were used for: 


Civil business transactions. 

Church ritual (now out of use). 

Signing of public documents and 
covenants. 

First part of marriage service being a 
contract and sealed by ring. 

Women who had broken marriage vows 
had to do penance there. 


Sometimes the old stoup for holy water is 
still seen in the porch. 

Were frequently provided with a niche for 
patron saint. 


They were not a feature of NORMAN 
Norman planning. 1066-1199 

There were few porches EARLY ENGLISH 
built in this period. 1200-1272 


It was not until this period that porches 
were regarded as a necessity even nares 
for the smallest churches and 1272-1349 
where stone was scarce clumsy 
wooden structures were built. 
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Were often built with an upper storey 
approached by newel stair-  pgrpenpicuLaR 
case inside the church. This 1350-1539 
was frequently for the use 
of Sacristan or priest, or used 
as a school for choir boys, a 
fireplace was quite a usual 
fitting to this upper chamber. 


NAVE 


That portion of church in which congre- 
gation assembled being separated from the 
chancel by, 

archway, 
rails or screen. 


Is usually on a lower level than chancel. 

The word nave is derived from the Latin 
“navis” (a ship) for the reason that St. Peter, 
the virtual founder of the Christian church, 
was a fisherman. 

The nave was also used for secular purposes 
such as parish meetings, courts of justice and 
the performance of mystery plays. 


AISLES 


Lateral divisions of a church added to the main 
body. to provide additional accommodation, etc. 
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The addition of aisles was the Normans’ 
greatest contribution to English church 
building, it was not only a_ device to 
facilitate roofing of wide naves, but also to 
provide: 


(1) Paths for processions. 


(2) Means of access to further parts of 
building without disturbing those 
already in their places. 


The North Aisle is usually the earlier on 
account of the fact that the dead were usually 
buried in pre-Reformation times on the south 
side of the church. 

The term is now also applied to the passage 
between pews or seats. 

The word aisle comes from the French 
“aile’, a wing. 

It is quite likely that two words have got 
mixed, one being ‘‘ai/e’” a wing, and the 
other ‘‘a//ey”, a place to walk in. 

In old church accounts the word “‘a/ley’’ 
occurs quite as frequently as “‘aisle’’. 


CHANCEL 


The eastern part of the church separated 
from the nave by a screen and used by the 
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deacons and servers assisting the priest in the 
services. 

The chancel was the sacred spot and was 
reserved for the Mass and the administration 
of the sacraments, not for preaching. Most 
of the preaching, until a late date, was done 
outside the church, in the churchyard, or at 
the village cross. 

Word is derived from the screens (Latin 
“cancelli”) that enclosed a space in front of 
the apse which served as a choir for the 
singers. 

The development of ritual led to their 
enlargement to provide more space for choir 
and ceremonial processions. 

The Sanctus Bell-cote was often built over 
west end of chancel gable to house the Sanctus 
Bell. These bell-cotes sometimes superseded 
the low side window. 


TRANSEPTS 

Can be considered as North and South 
extensions built out at junction of nave and 
chancel. 

This type of church with a 
central tower over its crossing 
reached its full development 
in the 12TH CENTURY 
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The type is called cruciform, since the 
ground plan resembles a cross but this 
planning originated in utility, rather than in 
any deliberate intention to make the plan 
cross-like. 


CHANTRY CHAPELS 


A chantry was a regular offering of Mass 
at stated times, as provided for in the bequest, 
for the repose of the soul of the founder, 
including sometimes his wife, members of 
his family and descendants. 

The practice dates from the thirteenth 
century and became general by the fifteenth 
century being discontinued as the result of 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries under 
Henry VIII in the sixteenth century when the 
funds were in part used to establish Grammar 
Schools. 

Usually, special chapels were built for the 
laseL of the schantry priest and «nce “sixiinns 
these were generally placed at — rirmenrs” 
the east end of the nave aisles, 
north and south, with “‘squints”’ 
commanding a view of the 
High Altar. The chantry altar 
was of course provided with 
the usual piscina. 
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SANCTUARY 


That part of the church occupied by the 
High Altar. 

Why at east end of church? Earliest churches 
of Rome had the apse or sanctuary at the 
western end and entrance at the eastern; like 
the Tabernacle in the Wilderness. 

It is likely that the change of orientation 
was due to pre-Christian pagan influence not 
unconnected with the worship of the sun, 
particularly as the missionary St. Augustine 
(a.D. 597) was counselled by St. Gregory to 
deal gently with the heathen practices, which 
were not directly opposed to Christianity. 
Certain it is that henceforth all English 
churches were built with the altar at the east 
end. 


BAPTISTERY OR BAPTISTRY 


The part of the church, usually at the 
west end, reserved for the administration * of 
baptism. 


SACRISTRY OR VESTRY 


A room with the entrance inside the church 
for keeping sacred vessels, vestments and 
other valuables. 
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The priest used to robe himself here for 
the services. 


PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


CHURCHES in medieval times were primarily 
shelters for altars and were attended to see 
and hear the priest celebrate Mass, that of 
sight being the first consideration. 

Aisles were added to accommodate more 
altars, larger congregations, and to provide 
paths for processions. 

Chancels were lengthened for increased 
ritual. 

Porches, sacristries, tower and chantry 
chapels were built on until, often, little remained 
of the original church. 

There are many exceptions to the plans 
associated with each period. 

The following sketches illustrate the pro- 
gressive development of a typical parish church 
during the centuries, the latest developments 
being indicated on the plans by cross-hatched 
lines. 


TWELFTH CENTURY 


The sketch on page 32 illustrates how a 
church would have been built or rebuilt in 


the twelfth century. 
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I2TH CENTURY 


+ [GANCTUARY 
ie 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The sketch on page 33 illustrates the 
additions and alterations made in the thirteenth 
century to the original structure comprising: 


(1) North Aisle for the accommodation of 
an increasing congregation. ° 

(2) Removal of apse and the lengthening 
of sanctuary into a chancel. 

(3) The building and endowment on the 
side of a chantry chapel by a rich 


patron (a guild being formed in 
connection therewith). 
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WALL lA 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


The sketch on page 34 illustrates the 
additions and alterations made in the four- 


teenth century comprising: 


1) Widening of the North Aisle to 
) § 
permit of more altar space for 
congregation. 


(2) Addition of North Porch. 
(3) Addition of a sacristry to the chancel. 


Cc 
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(4) Replacement of the original twelfth 
century chancel arch by a wider one. 


(5) Extension of chapel into a full South 
Aisle (the guild having now in- 
creased in importance). 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


The sketch on page 35 illustrates the 
additions and alterations made in the fifteenth 
century comprising: 
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(1) The addition of anew Western Tower, 
and consequent removal of the 
original twelfth century west wall 
of nave to provide the opening 
into the church. 


y 
Z 


My \ 
- t CHANCEL | 


/ 


(2) Rebuilding of the South Aisle, and 
formation of a two-storeyed porch 
(by the guild now grown very 
rich). 

(3) Addition of a North Chapel (by a 
later guild). 
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(4) The provision of a screen with loft 
and rood presented by a rich 
patron, the chancel arch being 
altered for this purpose and rood 
staircase formed in the masonry. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


In this century the following additions and 
alterations were possibly made: 


(1) The building by a third guild of a 
South Chapel to the full length 
of chancel. 


(2) A stately North Porch with chamber 


over. 


(3) Possibly the building of a clerestory 
stage, the thirteenth century walling 
over nave arcade having been found 
faulty and leaning outwards due 
to roof thrust. 


(4) Raising of tower surmounted with 
pinnacles and the provision of a 
peal of bells. 


Thus, in its final phase practically nothing 
of the original building remains above ground 
(with the exception perhaps of an angle quoin), 
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but for all that it is obvious that the original 
church dictated to some extent the form of 
the building throughout its history and that the 
earlier additions have similarly influenced the 
later ones. 


PERO DS. AN De fey Lis 


For convenience of classification, architecture 
of the Middle Ages might be divided into 
“periods”’. This form of classification, however, 
has always been a thorny subject. Many 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
evolve some sort of table indicating the dates 
of the various periods but nothing quite 
accurate has been produced. The main difficulty 
has been the question of the “overlap”. It 
should be borne in mind that the so-called 
“styles” changed gradually and continually, 
for in the early days building was a living 
art in which fresh developments were always 
appearing. 

There were, of course, considerable overlaps 
between each “‘style’”’ due to local conditions 
and preference, and most frequently of all to 
the builders in one part of the country being 
some years ahead of those in another part. 

It should be noted that age cannot always 
be determined by a knowledge of historic 
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styles, generally speaking the style of archi- 
tecture indicates within about fifty years of 
when any part was built. 

One should also note that there are many 
exceptions to the planning associated with each 
period. 

The following tables are intended to serve 
only as a rough guide, it would be unwise to 
resort too emphatically to the arbitrary classi- 
fication by periods. 


TABLE SHOWING APPROXIMATE DATE ALLOCATION 


STYLES & PERIODS 


REMARKS 


SAXON 


| 


Circa, 


600-1066 


The chief distinguishing mark 
is crudity of construction. 
The great majority of buildings 
have been destroyed by fire, 
or the ambitious Norman. In 
the main those left are heavy 
and crude. 


NORMAN 


1066-1199 


Style imported from Continent 
where it evolved as an attempt 
to copy the ruins of Roman 
buildings. Period can _ be 
summed up by the rounded 
arch, if however round window 
heads are found with well 
defined keystone indicates not 
earlier than the 16th century. 


EARLY 
ENGLISH 


1200-1272 


Roughly the period covered by 
the reign of Henry III. Some 
very fine examples are to be 
found with beautiful lancet 
windows, also indicating the 
gradual “‘slimming’’ of the 
massive Norman walls and 
columns. 


DECORATED 


GoTHICc 


1272-1349 


May be identified with the 
three Edwards and is regarded 
by many as man’s highest peak 
of architectural achievement. 


PERPEN- 
DICULAR 


1350-1539 


Is identified with the War ot 
the Roses, lasted until the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries 
in 1539 but did not die out 
until well in the Stuart times. 
The old Gothic tradition was 
still alive and could have been 
revived had it not been 
swamped by the Classic fashion 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s time. 


RENAIS- 
SANCE 


Tudor 


Eliza-\ According 
bethan/ to reigning 
Jaco- Sovereign 
bean 


Was an imitation of Italian and 
Western Europe Renaissance. 


og 
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TABLE SHOWING APPROXIMATION OF STYLE 


SOVEREIGN 


WiLtiaM I 
Wittiam II 
Henry I 
STEPHEN 
Henry II 
Ricuarp I 
JOHN 
Henry III 
Epwarp I 
Epwarp II 
Epwarp III 
(BLAck DEATH) 
RicuarpD II 
Hewry IV 
HENRY V 
Henry VI 
Epwarp IV 
EDWARD V 
RicHarD III 
Henry VII 
Henry VIII 


(DISSOLUTION OF 
MONASTERIES) 


Accession 


1066 
1087 
II0O 
1135 
1154 
1189 


1199 


— 


STYLES @ 


Norman 


Early English 


—— Decorated 


|—=Perpendicular 


| rr 
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WR PERIODS TO REIGNING SOVEREIGNS 


Epwarp VI 


ERIODS Accession SOVEREIGN 
1930 GEORGE VI 
1930 Epwarp VIII 
IQIO GEORGE V 
aa IQOI Epwarp VII 
Gothic Reviva] — 1837 VICTORIA 
=a 1830 Wititiam IV 
Greek Revival_ —— 1820 GrorGcE IV 
1760 Grorc_E III 
Hanoverian” — 1727 GEorRGE II 
or Queen Anne 1714 GEORGE I 
Ne 1702 ANNE 
1689 WILLIAM III & Mary 
1685 James II 
1660 CHARLES II 
— Renaissance —————— 1649 COMMONWEALTH 
1625 CHARLES I 
1603 James I 
Se 1558 ELIZABETH 
| a eee Mary 
a 


GENERAL GUIDE TO ARCHITECTURAL STYLES 


SAXON NORMAN EARLY 
Circa ENGLISH 
600-1066 1066-1199 1200-1272 
STEEPLE Tall, slim, no | Squat,  corbel | Spire 
turret, no newel | tables staircase 
stairs turret 
BuTTRESS Pilaster type 
WINDOW Round headed | Lancet 
and small 

ARCH Round headed Narrow pointed 

CAPITAL Cushion cap Bell capital with 
stiff foliage 

PILLARS Round, square Compound with 

or compound light shafting 

BASES Low, occasion- | Water hollow 

(These ave ally with spurs moulding 

sure guides) 

CANOPY Straight sided 
gables, with 
crockets curved 
outwards | 

ORNAMENT Chevron or zig- | Dog tooth i.e. 

(These are like a chestnut 


sure guides) 


MOULDINGS 


zag billet, nail 
head, beaked 
bird, star, cable 


leaf unfolding in 
Spring time, stiff 
foliage 


Negligible 


Deeply cut 


WARNING—ARCHES are not safe guides, they vary in most periods 
in accordance with structural needs. 
~ WINDows. Square headed windows are characteristic 
of the later periods, but occur in earlier ones. 
‘ 
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(Leading Clues being Underlined) 


DECORATED 
1272-1349 


PERPENDICULAR 
1350-1539 


RENAISSANCE 
1485-1689 


Crocketed spire 


Tower with much 


Tower with plain or 


elaboration of detail | balustered parapet 
SPUTes akoEth so 
common 

With niche for figure. 

In pairs on each side | In stages 


of a corner 


Equilateral i.e. having 
an arch into which an 
equal sided triangle 
would fit 


Equilateral 


Four centred with 
casement moulding 


Wide, open or four 


centred 


Moulded cap or with 
natura! foliage or with 
ball flower 


Round or square 
headed often with 
key stone 


Round 


Often hexagonal 


With casement 


moulding 


Square 


Higher, three rolls 
common 


On high plinth 


Straight sided gables 
with crockets curved 
inwards 


Ogee gables with 
crockets 


Plain alcove niche. 
Later niches have 
keystone in arch 


Ball flower, diaper | Panelling, Tudor | Cherubs and 
work, Four leaved | Rose, Tudor flower, garlands 
flower portcullis, battle- 
ment 
Less deep Quite shallow 


NOTE—The only safe guides are 
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Ornamental details. 
Forms of pier and column bases. 
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PRE-SAXON 


It is not known for certain when churches 
were first used for Christian worship in this 
country, but the slight evidence possessed, 
goes to show not only that there were Christians 
in Roman Britain, but that during the long 
Roman occupation Christianity continued to 
advance. 

When the tribes of the Jutes, Angles and 
Saxons swept over the country in the fifth 
century, the town and village churches were 
destroyed and Christianity was dead until 
revived by such missionary saints as Augustine, 
Ninian, Colomba and Patrick. 


SAXON circa 6CO-1066 


The earliest Saxon churches were built of 
wood and later of rubble and ashlar. 

In the later ones the stonework of the 
towers and windows shows that the builders 
imitated in stone the wooden construction 
with which they were familiar. 

Probably few of the stone churches were 
built earlier than thirty or forty years before 
the Conquest. 

Due to the difficulties of quarrying and 
transporting stone, considerable use was made, 


‘ 
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especially in stoneless districts such as East 
Anglia, of the Roman bricks that were still 
to be found in large quantities about the 
country in their decaying monuments. 

The principal clue to Saxon architecture is 
a peculiar convention known as “long and 
short work’’. (Large squared stones with their 
longer axis vertical with smaller ones laid flat.) 

It appears in the corner stones or groins 
of their towers and main buildings and also 
features in the curious pilasters with which 
they delighted to decorate their walls. 


LONG ANO 
SHORT WORK 


NORMAN (circa 1066-1199 


This style was imported direct from the 
Continent where it evolved as an attempt to 
copy the ruins of Roman buildings. 

The transition from Saxon to Norman may 
be described as a good example of overlap in 
dates and periods. It would be incorrect to 
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assume that Saxon work ceased in 1066 and 
thereafter all architecture was Norman, for 
Edward the Confessor received a great deal 
of his early training at the Norman Court and 
doubtless, on his return, was accompanied by 
Norman builders. In brief, it can be said in 
Pre-Conquest Britain there was an appreciable 
amount of Norman work, but that after 1066 
there was very little Saxon work. 

The early Norman buildings were ponderous 
and simple. 

The later buildings were still ponderous but 
the effect was relieved by carving on capitals 
and around windows, doors and chancel arches, 
and the arches themselves show elementary 
mouldings. 

The Norman style can be summed up in 
three words—the round arch. 


EARLY ENGLISH (¢i7¢ad 1200-1272 


Early English is something more than a 
style, it is an art. Its beauty was never super- 
seded and every fragment tells the tale of the 
new moulding of men in the thirteenth century. 

With the exception of the outward-curved 
crocket there is only one ornament charac- 
teristic of the style and that is the “dog’s-tooth.” 

Instead of ornament the Early English 
builder delighted in mouldings deeply cut. 
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DECORATED Circa 1272-1349 


This style grew gradually out of the Early 
English from which it differs most obviously 
in the tracery of the windows. 

The Great Plague of 1349 gave the death 
blow to the Decorated style and put a stop 
to all church building for a time. 

When a recovery came a great change had 
passed over the spirit of English architecture, 
due largely to the altered conditions of life 
that followed in the wake of the Black Death. 


PERPENDICULAR Civca 1350-1539 


As the name implies, the Perpendicular 
style is recognized by the general perpendicular 
character of the mullions filling the heads of 
windows, whether they rise from the sill or 
from the lower line of the window head. 

There are an immense number of parish 
churches in this style, which is purely English, 
nothing quite like it being found in the 
Continent, except in such parts of Northern 
France as were occupied by the English during 
the long French wars. | 

The increase of wealth which led to the vast 
enlargement of East Anglian churches in the 
Perpendicular period was due to geographical 
position. 
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The Flemings, with their arts of weaving 
and brick-making, settled most numerously in 
those parts of England nearest to the Nether- 
lands, which also were the parts most favourably 
situated to dispose of their cloth in the Con- 
tinental markets. 


RENAISSANCE Circa 1485-1689 


The medieval English styles came to an end 
with the Reformation, which checked the 
building of churches. The Renaissance style 
came into being’ and was an imitation of the 
style of building practised in Italy and Western 
Europe. 

The term Renaissance applies sometimes 
to the earlier works only, sometimes to 
the later. The phases are distinguished also 
by separate names as Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
CiCs 

In the reign of James I (1603-1625) the 
professional architect arose with Inigo Jones, 
who made a clean sweep of the old Gothic 
forms and designed every part of his buildings 
in the Renaissance style which soon carried 
everything before it. Inigo Jones was followed 
by Sir Christopher Wren who took full 
advantage of the unique opportunity that fell 
to his lot after the Great Fire of London 
(1666). 
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REFORMATION 


Tuis was the great religious revolution of 
the sixteenth century. 

The Church had accumulated much wealth, 
chiefly landed estates; there was some slackness 
and self-indulgence among the clergy. 

Many superstitious usages had grown up. 

Payment to the Papacy had become burden- 
some. 

The Reformers objected to: 


Interference of clerical courts on lives of 
people. 

To the doctrine of transubstantiation (the 
belief that bread and wine, when offered at 
the altar by priests, were converted into the 


actual body and blood of Christ). 


Henry VIII, while claiming to be a Roman 
Catholic in matters of doctrine, repudiated the 
authority of the Pope over the Church in this 
country and assumed the position of supreme 
head on earth of the Church of England; he 
also suppressed the monasteries and confiscated 
their wealth. 

During the reign of his successor, Edward VI, 
the Reformers grew in power, they abolished 
the Latin Mass and introduced an English 
Prayer Book, chantries were dissolved and 
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churches plundered of much of their wealth 
in ornaments, vestments and sacred vessels. 

Next came Queen Mary who restored the 
Papal authority and the Mass, and ordered 
burning of Protestant “‘heretics’’. 

Queen Elizabeth reversed Mary’s policy 
and established the Church of England sub- 
stantially as it exists today; the final severance 
came in 1570 when she was excommunicated 


by Pope Pius V. 


PURITAN MOVEMENT 


Towarps the end of Elizabeth’s reign the 
Puritan movement, largely inspired by Cal- 
vinist teaching, gained ground and was the 
main cause of the Civil War in the reign of 
Charles I. 

The Puritans were a body of earnest, 
religious reformers, who aimed at combining 
a stricter morality with a simpler form of 
worship. : 


They objected to: 


The rule of bishops and the term “‘priest”’. 

Use of set prayers. 

Wearing of vestments. 

Church paintings and ornaments as tend- 
ing to superstition and idolatry in churches. 
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They were responsible for the destruction 
of many of the artistic treasures that had 
survived from the Middle Ages. 

The movement triumphed for a short time 
during the Commonwealth but the people as 
a whole soon tired of the rigid Puritanical 
regime imposed by the Cromwellian soldiery. 

The Stuarts were restored in 1660 and the 
settlement of 1662 removed the Puritan 
ministers and re-established the Prayer Book 
of Elizabeth with certain minor modifications 


of a “High Church” character. 
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VIEWING SEQUENCE 


with data arranged in the following order: 


SURROUNDINGS 

Dedication Page 57 
Churchyard 58 
Gates, Yew trees 59 
Crosses 63 
Sun dials 64. 
Church marks 65 
‘Tombs 65 
Grave heads 65 
Signs, symbols and monograms 67 
Roman numerals 74. 
EXTERIOR INTERIOR 
Orientation Page 74. Windows Page 102 
Questionnaire 76 Roofs 104. 
Materials: Arches 

stone 80 Mouldings } 106-118 

flint 81 Ornaments 

wood 82 Pillars, piers and 

brick 82 columns 119 
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EXTERIOR INTERIOR 
Wall fabric Sepulchral 

Base courses ) Pages monuments Page 123 

String courses [84-87 Brasses 125 
Vertical stages 87  Incised slabs 125 
Corbel tables 89 Ledger stones 125 
Gargoyles go Altar tombs 126 
Parapets 90 Lettering 128 
Buttresses gt Hatchments 129 
Pinnacles 92 Church  fitments, 
Grafhti 93 fixtures and 
Masons’ marks 95 furniture 129 
Entrances: 

doorways g6-102 

doors 


ORDER OF VIEWING 


The viewing will be found more interesting 
if this is made in some definite order and to 
achieve this end the following sequence is put 
forward as a suggestion. 

It should be noted the succeeding pages 
containing detailed information more or 
less follow this sequence with the ex- 
ception of tower, spire, porches, etc., which 


are described under ‘‘Parts of Church” 
(Parr I). 
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(1) CHURCHYARD (p. 58) 


First observing: Shape Page 58 
On which side of church 59 
Level of ground on South side 
of church 59 
Then: 
Dedication Page 57 Detached sun dials Page 64 
Gates 59 Church-marks 65 
Yew trees 60 ‘Table tombs p. 65) and 
Crosses 63 Grave heads p. 6 ne 66 


(2) ORIENTATION 
Ascertain whether long axis of church is 


east and west, or whether inclination is to the 
north or south of east Page 74 


(3) EXTERNAL SURVEY (p. 76) 


of Tower and spire Page 21 Chancel Page 27 
Porches 24 Sanctuary 30 
Nave and aisles 26 Chapels 29 


‘Transepts 28 
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noting: 


Materials and fabric Pages Pinnacles Page 92 


generally 80-87 Graffiti 93 
Vertical stages 87 Sun dials 64 
Corbel tables 89 Entrances 95 
Gargoyles go Windows 102 
Parapets 90 Roofs 104 
Buttresses gI 


(4) INTERIOR SURVEY 


of ‘Tower Page 21 Chancel Page 27 
Nave 26 Sanctuary 30 
Aisles 26 Chapels 29 
‘Transepts 28 

noting: : 

Materials and fabric generally Pages 80-87 

Roof construction 104 

Arches and mouldings 106-116 

Piers, pillars and columns 119 

Sepulchral monuments 173 


Fitments and fixtures 129 
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DEDICATION 


The Dedication of a church, although often 
of considerable interest, is sometimes difficult 
to find. 

Failing its appearance on a notice board 
it may be found in the large Bible on lectern. 

Where normal dedications are found such 
as: 

Holy Trinity 
St. Marys 
Allesaints,.ctc: 


it 1s worth while ascertaining whether the 
dedication has not been changed at some 
eriod. 

The dedication often gives one an intro- 
duction to saints infrequently heard of. Popular 
saints include: 


St. Nicholas Patron of sailors 

St. Martin Who shared his cloak with a 
beggar 

St. Giles Patron of cripples, beggars 
and blacksmiths 

St. Botolph Much venerated before the 


Conquest, churches bear- 
ing this dedication are 
usually of Saxon founda- 
tion. 
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It should be noted that canonization in the 
early days was more by popular acclamation 
than by authority of the Church and the word 
“Saint” was often applied to any monk, hermit, 
or holy man or woman. 


CHURCHYARD 


In early days this was usually circular or 
sub-circular, possibly inherited from the un- 
fenced tumulus or barrow, and is characteristic 
of pre-Roman and Celtic times when for some 
centuries the Druids were the priesthood. It 
may be of common origin with the stone circle 
of Stonehenge which is, moreover, surrounded 
by a circular earthen embankment. 

With the introduction of Roman influence 
the rectangular form was introduced. 

The Norman ecclesiastics also carried on 
the Continental tradition of the rectangular 
shape with the customary area of an acre. 

In medieval days “God’s acre” (the church- 
yard) was a busy place: 


On Feast Days there were dancing and 
games. 

Fives were played between buttresses. 

Fairs were held at different times. 

Travelling merchants set up their booths 
and stalls there. 
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It is usually held that the larger part of 
churchyard is always on the south side of the 
church (consequently the oldest graves are 
found there), so that the shadow of the edifice 
should not fail on the graves. But an equally 
cogent reason would be that the church should 
be built north of the new Cross so that its shaft 
might remain in sunlight and throw a shadow 
which was no doubt considered an essential 
function in a monolith. The first graves would 
then be grouped round the Cross in the time- 
honoured pagan odour of sanctity. 

The level of churchyard on the south side 
is often above that of the road outside and 
the church entrance door sill. Roads in due 
course get worn down or are formed at new 
level but the main reason is the medieval 
custom of burying people on top of others in 
the same narrow enclosure, causing the level 
of ground to gradually rise during the suc- 
cessive centuries. 


GATES, YEW TREES 


Gatrs.—Lych-gate or corpse-gate. Lych 
was the Saxon word for a dead body or corpse. 
The roof served to shelter the body (which in 
olden days was generally brought in its shroud 
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only, without a coffin) while it was being trans- 
ferred from the road vehicle to the parish bier. 
This rested on a wooden or stone table or 
shelf. 

The roof served also to shelter the priest 
who met the funeral at the gate and there 
read the first part of the Burial Service. 

Medieval lych gates are rare, though there 
are many imitations of them which may date 
back as early as the seventeenth century. 

Only rich persons were buried in coffins in 
medieval days. 

To give impetus to the wool trade of the 
country an Act was passed in 1678 forbidding 
anyone, under a penalty of £5, to be buried 
unless wrapped ina woollen material. This Act 
was repealed in 1814. 


Yew Trees.—Exist in many churchyards 
and in some cases are older than the 
church. 

There are no records of their origin. 

In early times they were almost the enly 
evergreen trees in Southern England and 
Wales; and before the conversion of Britain 
to Christianity were considered sacred. With 
its everlasting foliage, reverence as a symbol 
of everlasting life is a survival of one of the 
ancient beliefs of pagan Britain. 

It is possible in some cases they are 
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vestiges of the “groves” in which the pagans 
worshipped. 

Their distribution is partly determined by 
soil (chalky), and areas of good rainfall. 

They were probably originally planted on 
religious sites and are invariably found on 
south side of church. 

Although tradition ascribes 2,000 years or 
more to some venerable yews, the considered 
opinion of botanical experts is definitely to 
the contrary. 

There is no doubt however of the frequent 
planting of these trees during the Norman 
period (1066-1199). It seems evident that 
the practice of planting churchyard yews was 
general among the clergy in England after 
conquest by Normans. The two archbishops 
of Canterbury, Lanfranc (1070) and Anselm 
(1093), both came from North Italy where the 
cypress had been planted in graveyards since 
Roman times, this may have influenced the 
adoption of the yew in Britain as its equivalent. 

Although a great tree is sometimes the sole 
survivor, examination of the churchyard will 
frequently prove that at least two were generally 
planted and often had a definite relation to 
each other, 1.e.: 


One beside the path leading from funeral 
gateway to principal entrance of church. 
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The other beside the path leading to a 


second or lesser doorway. 


The observance of Dominica Palmarum 
(Palm Sunday) has been traced back to the 
fifth and sixth century. 

Palms do not grow in cold climates so 
substitutes had to be provided; the plants 
selected were of kinds suggesting rejoicing 
by the appearance of blossoms and it was 
customary to carry: 


In London neighbourhood, the sallow, 
with its catkin bloom. 

In North and South England and Scot- 
land the willow (salix coprea). 


When Easter was exceptionally early or 
late the sallow or willow not being out or 
entirely over, branches of the yew were 
carried instead. 

In the days when the symbolism of the yew 
derived from pagan times faded into the back- 
ground, the supply of evergreens for Palm 
Sunday contributed to the care taken of yews 
in churchyards. 

Also the churchyard being the Parson’s 
freehold, the yews in the sixteenth century were 
a source of revenue, the branches being sold 
for bows and arrows. 
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CROSSES 


Cross.—Prior to the Reformation (sixteenth 
century) every church had its Cross, . oc aron 
doubtless some of great beauty as sour sive 
well as antiquity. Unfortunately or cuurcu 
owing to the wrath of the Reformers 
few are left intact, though there are 
many bases and headless shafts. 

The Cross was often in first instance erected 
on or near a pagan shrine, and was a centre 
of worship before any church was built. 

A number of crosses were set up by the 
missionaries from Rome and used as positions 
to preach from. 

The Cross was an important station in the 
Palm Sunday processions, and was sometimes 
used for public proclamations. 

Some had a niche in the shaft for the pyx 
(a receptacle containing the Host). 

CoNSECRATION CrossEes.—For dedication of 
church twelve crosses were carved or painted 
or metal ones fixed, outside and inside walls 
of church. Usually seven to eight feet above 
ground to preserve them. 

There may be above or below the crosses, 
a hole for the bracket for the candle used at 
ceremony of anointing with holy oil by the 
Bishop who used a short ladder to reach. 
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SUN DIALS 


Are of all periods from Saxon. 


ScratcH Drats.—South walls should be 
investigated for any trace of the earliest ones, 
indicated by faint scars of rough circles with 
lines 15 degrees apart radiating from central 
hole, once containing metal pin (gnomon). 
There can be no doubt that the shadows cast 
were used as time indicators, but what time 
or how accurate is unknown. 

These are different from and should not be 
confused with tide dials, described later. 


Tipe Drats.—The early sun dials did not 
divide the day by hours, but by tides which 
were not made up of moments, but spans of 
daylight between dawn and dusk throughout 
the year. The scored divisions were: 


ee At midsummer these tides { 
eee would correspond to hours 

| of religious service, which } 
eee lled after the tides: | 92 
Vee | were called after the tides. f tC 


Hour Diats.—Later, until the middle of the 
nineteenth century every church probably had 
its sun dial, marking the hours of the day, 
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though they were then superfluous, owing to 
the general adoption of Greenwich Mean Time 
and decay of local time. 

In Elizabethan period it became the fashion 
to put up a pillar or baluster at the least 
excuse, and the sun dial was then transferred 
from a vertical to a horizontal position. 


CHURCH MARKS 


The names of nearby mansions or farms 
carved on old churchyard fences indicated 
that the tenants were responsible for keeping 
that part of the fence in a proper state of 
repair. They are interesting reminders of the 
times when the responsibility for the fabric, 
etc., of the church devolved on all parishioners. 


TOMBS, GRAVE HEADS, erc. 


Tas_e Tomss.—These followed the form of 
altar tombs, inside the church, the tops being 
raised above ground did not get overgrown 
with weeds. ‘ 

Tops of tombs nearest porch were often 
used for distribution of bread and beer to 
the poor, left by the wills of some charitable 
persons. 

E 
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The eighteenth and nineteenth century 
copies of the old tombs are often heavy and 
clumsy 1n appearance. 


Heap Stones.—Were counterparts in the 
churchyard of wall tablets within the church. 

Those remaining are seldom earlier than 
the sixteenth century. 

Until end of eighteenth century were low 
and massive, their tops being cut into ogee 
curves. 

Many were carved with classical emblems 
i.e. skull, crossbones, hour glass, scythe, etc. 


NOTE: Following symbolical meaning and 


signification: 

Scythe Death the reaper 

Hour glass The sands of time run 
out fast 

Torch (inverted) Death, darkness and 
night 

Torch (upright) Life, light and day 

Serpent biting tail Eternity sometimes 

and forming circle enclosing the “all- 


seeing eye of God’. 


The open book and recording angel some- 
times seen. 


(See also SymBoLs AND Monocrams.) 
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Brep Heraps.—Were cheap substitutes for 
stone and are common in some counties. 


Iron Heaps.—In Kent, Surrey and Sussex 
where in bygone days smelting of iron was 
carried on, iron was often used for graves, both 
in churchyard and church. 


SLaTE.—Was often used in some districts. 


ReEcEssED Grave.—In very thick walls, a 
recess was sometimes constructed, and formed 
a covering for the effigy resting within it. 


SIGNS, SYMBOLS, MONOGRAMS, etc. 


Symbolism with its double and hidden 
meanings played an important part in artistic 
design throughout the medieval. times. 

Used in wood and stone carvings, stained 
glass, wall paintings, brasses, embroideries, etc. 

Origin attributed to the fact that early 
Christians considered it irreverent to write 
the sacred names at length. Also served to 
convey significant messages to the unlettered 
people of the middle ages. 

The following are the major ones likely to 
be found: 
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Nimsus.—Circular disc or halo (occasionally 
triangular), at back of head. Three may 
signify Holy Trinity. 


Gopv.—Hand issuing from cloud. 
Hand raised in blessing. 
The “‘All seeing eye’ (end of nfteenth 
century). 


Jesus Curist.—Cross. The ‘oldest and most 
perfect symbol. 


Fisno.—This symbol is of very early origin. 
It is intriguing to notice that the 
sentence “IESOUS CHRISTOS 
THEOU UOIOUS SOTER” (jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour), 
forms an acrostic of ine Greek “word 


forsish, ~ IC Patsy. 


“Agnus Dei”. Lamb with nimbus 
and Cross (symbol of sacrifice). 

Cross adorned with banner (trium- 
phant symbol of the Resurrection). 
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(a) First two letters of the Greek word 
CEIRISTOS: 


x 


(b) As (a), but with the addition of the 
first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet ALPHA and OMEGA 
(the beginning and the end). 


n 


(c) Similar to (b), but with initial 
letter of the Latin word NOSTER 
(our Lord Jesus Christ). 


it 


The most common monogram is IHS 
found on pulpits, altar cloths, etc. This is 
not a contraction for “Jesus Hominum 
_ Salvator’ (Jesus, Saviour of Men), as so 
often asserted, but is an abbreviation of 
IHCOYC, the Greek form of the word 
Jesus. 

In course of time the Greek capital H 
was superseded by the Latin H and the 
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Greek C by the Sigma which was the 
origin of the S. The line above the H 
(denoting contraction) was _ retained, 
making the middle letter resemble a cross. 


ae 
Tue Passion. 


Indicated by Pillar and cords 

Scourge 

Bag of Silver 

Crown of thorns with three 
nails, hammer, pincers, reed 
and sponge, spear and three 
dice. 

Ladder (typifying descent 
from Cross), seamless gar- 
ment and inscription INRI 
(lesus Nazarenus , Rex 
IupaEoRUM). Jesus of 


Nazareth, King of the Jews. 
Hoty Sprritr.—Dove and Nimbus. 


Hoty Trinity. 
(a) Equilateral triangle. 


‘ 
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(b) Trefoil much used in thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. It is suggested St. 
Patrick took the clover leaf to convey 
to the Irish people the idea of the 
mysterious Godhead. 


(c) Solomon’s Seal. Jewish symbol for God 


sometimes used. 


- @ ¥ 


(c) 


Vircin Mary.—Crowned M. 
A lily is also used. 


St. JoHN THE Baprist.—Lamb or Lamb on a 
Book. 


Evucuarist.—Wafer with monogram or cross 
on it issuing from chalice. 


Erernity.—Circle or a ring. 


Tue EVANGELISTS. 


St. Matthew Winged man 
St. John Eagle 

St. Mark Lion 

St. Luke Ox: 


THE APOSTLES:—Each had several 
emblems, the principal ones beings as follows: 


APOSTLE 


EMBLEM OR SYMBOL 


ORIGIN OR REFERENCE 


St. 


St. 


St. 


St, 


St. 


St. 


St. 


St. 


St. 


St 


St. 


St. 


Peter 


Andrew 


James 
the Great 


John the 
Evangelist 


Matthew 


Phillip 


Thomas 
the Doubter 


Barthol- 
omew 


James the 
Less 


Simon 


Jude 


Matthias 


s 


Keys 
A cock crowing 
A Cross inverted 


An X cross 


Fish in his hand 


Cloak and hat 
Scallop shell 


A cup with serpent 
emerging 


Cauldron 


Money bag or 
purse 
Spear or axe 


A basket with 
loaves and fishes 


Book 
Lance or arrow 


A butcher’s flaying 
knife 


A fuller’s club 


A long saw 


Fish or oar 


A club 

Cross on end of 
long staff 

Boat 


Stone and sword 


St. Matthew xvi, 18-19 
St. Matthew xxvi, 34, 74-75 
St. John xxi, 18-19 


On which he is supposed te 
have been crucified 
Refers to his calling 


As he was the first missionary 
he is represented by the 
pilgrim signs 

From legend of poisoned cur 
he was given to drink from 
which the poison issued if 
form of serpents leaving 
drink innocuous 

From story of his torture iz 
cauldron of boiling oil fror 
which he emerged uninjurec 


Refers to his profession 0: 
tax gatherer or publican 
From his legendary martyr. 
dom by these weapons 


St. John vi, 5-9 


As he was a preacher 
From his legendary martyr 
dom by these weapons 


By which he is supposed t 
have been flayed alive 


With which he was beater 
to death 


Refers to his martyrdom by 
being sawn asunder 
Refers to his calling o 
fisherman 


By which he was martyred 
Refers to his missionary zea’ 


Refers to his calling o 
fisherman 

Refers to his death b 
stoning followed by beheada 
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CRrossEs. 


(a) Cross of old Testament or Tau or 
anticipatory cross. 


(b) Ecclesiastical crosses. 
(c) Cross of Suffering. 


(d) Maltese cross, borne by the Knights of 
St. John and Knights Templar. 


(a) (b) 
(c) (d) | 


Cotours.—These had symbolical meanings. 


White indicating Purity 


Red i Passion of Christ 
Blue ee Heaven 
Violet * Sorrow 


Black Death 
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ROMAN NUMERALS 


1 =I[ 

ene 

Io = X 

fee veg hk: 
LOG ==eC 
500 =") 
1ooo = Mi 

EXAMPLES 

isco! MD ‘or MCCCGC 
1900 = MCM 


F785 = MDCCIx xy 
1914 = MCMXIV 


LerrerinGc.—For specimens of lettering see 
“Sepulchral Monuments”. 


ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES 


The majority of churches are true to the 
cardinal points with the chancel pointing to 
the east. 

However, if careful compass bearings are 
taken by those sufficiently interested it will be 


\ 
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often noticed that the major axis deviates from 
due east and west, the tendency being for the 
eastern part of the structure to incline to the 
north. 

A symbolical reason has been claimed for 
this curious feature as typifying our Lord 
upon the Cross whose head, when He gave 
up the Ghost, bowed towards the right in the 
direction of the penitent thief. This theory, 
however, lacks any documentary or other 
supporting evidence. In some churches the 
inclination is towards the south. 

Possibly the declination is due to faulty 
building, the geological nature of the site or 
to the presence of an earlier building. 

There is evidence that the use of the compass 
was known from the early thirteenth century 
but it is doubtful whether the builders were 
cognizant of the relation between true and 
magnetic north; the consequent declination of 
the needle and the necessity of making allowance 
accordingly. 

The rough use of the compass together with 
ignorance of needle declination might there- 
fore supply an explanation of difference in the 
axial lines of churches. 

For those interested, the specimen sheet of 
sketch plan method of recording (Parr III) 
illustrates a suggestion for the entry of any 
inclination north or south to the true east. 
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EXTERNAL SURVEY OF CHURCH 


Before viewing the interior a survey should 
be made of the exterior of church, this examin- 
ation will often reveal the answer to many of the 
problems raised when inspecting the interior. 

In making this external survey it is suggested 
a form of self-questionnaire might be adopted 
on the lines indicated as a guide to the essential 
features to be looked for. 


STEEPLE. What is its shape, and position in 
relation to the body of church? (See page 22.) 

Of what material? 

Are there any narrow bands of dressed stone? 

Do the external angles show any “long and 
short”? work? 


NOTE.—The faces of Anglo-Saxon towers 
(all of which probably belong to the tenth 
and eleventh centuries) and of contemporary 
walls are relieved by narrow bands of 
““dressed”’ or hewn square stonework. The 
quoins (large stones at external angles) are 
formed of “long and short work’, i.e. 
stones arranged horizontally and vertically 
alternately. . 


Has the tower more than one stage? (See 
page 89.) 
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Are there any corbels or corbel tables? 
(See page 89.) 

Is there any parapet? What is its formation? 
(See page 90.) 

Does the spire rise behind this parapet? 
(See page 24.) 


NOTE.—Spires later than the thirteenth 
century usually spring from inner edges of 
walls, thus leaving room for a parapeted 
walk round the base from which ladders 
may be run up or cradles slung when repairs 
were necessary. Obviously too, this arrange- 
ment simplified the building of a spire, 
since the necessary scaffolding could be 
set up on top of the tower walls instead of 
being built up all the way from ground 
level. 


Are there any gargoyles? (See page go.) 

Are there any belfry windows? (See page 103.) 

Has it any buttresses? (See page 91.) 

Is there any evidence on the tower face 
adjacent to nave of earlier high-pitched nave 
roof? 


NOTE. — Frequently the _ high - pitched 
“weathering” like an inverted V on the 
face of a tower above the existing nave roof, 
proves the original building to be Norman 


or early Gothic, though rebuilding may 
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have left no other trace of the fact—-for 
early roofs being tiled were always of steep 
pitch, later ones covered with lead were 
flatter. 


Porcu.—What is its position? 


NOTE.—South door was the one most 
commonly used, often larger and more 
elaborate than that on the north and often 
furnished with porch. 


Of what materials? 


Did you know it was much used for civil 
business in medieval days? (See page 25.) 


NOTE.—The public notices still posted there 


are a modern reminder of this fact. 


Is it dated? 
Are there any stone seats? 
Is there any evidence of a stoup? (See page 
2 
ae sign of patron saint in niche? 
Has it an upper room? (See page 26.) 
Have you looked at the entrance door? 
(See page 95.) 
What is the shape of arch over entrance 
door? (See page 95.) 
Have you noted its mouldings and orna- 
ments? (See page 95.) 
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Is there any evidence of graffiti mark- 
ings cut in entrance door jambs? (See page 


93-) 


Main Epr:ricre.—What are the materials 
generally? 

Is there any clerestory? (See page 88.) 

Have you looked on south wall for any 
evidence of scratch dials? (See page 64.) 

Is there any projecting base to walls? (See 
page 85.) 

Have you noted the buttresses, are they 
narrow or wide or of considerable depth? 
(See page 91.) 

Are the buttresses in stages. 

If buttresses in stone, can you find any 
grafhti markings? (See page 93.) 

Do the walls finish with parapet? Or eaves? 
(See page 91.) 

Is there any evidence close to these of 
corbels or corbel tables? (See page go.) 

Is there a bell-cote to the west gable of 
chancel? (See page 28.) 

Is there any string course? (See page 85.) 

Are there any other entrances other than 
that with porch? Note arch, mouldings and 
ornaments. (See page 95.) 

What shape are the window heads? (See 


page 102.) 
What is the window tracery like? 
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Is there any dripstone or label mould round 
windows? (See page 80.) 

How are the ends finished? 

Have you looked at the mouldings and 
ornaments around windows? 

Is there ‘‘a low side window’’? (See page 28.) 


MATERIALS 


GENERALLY.— Though certain criteria of date, 
such as mouldings, etc., were constant through- 
out England, there is still at all dates a great 
variety in the churches of different districts: 
for example a fifteenth-century church in East 
Anglia may be a very different building from 
one of the same date in North Oxfordshire. 

The differences may be due to various 
causes, historical, economical, geological, the 
last perhaps being the most important. 

The builders of the great abbey churches 
had resources that made them independent of 
local conditions; if good building stone was not 
locally available they could, and did, import it. 

All but a few parishes however had to cut 
their coat according to their cloth and make 
the best of local materials. 


Stone.—Our best native building material 
is the oolite limestone of which a broad band 
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stretches diagonally across the country from 
Somerset to Yorkshire. Along this line there- 
fore are found the noblest churches, and 
innumerable parish churches for which they 
served as models. 

The stoneless fen, however, is almost equally 
rich in fine churches, for its numerous water- 
ways made the transport of building material 
a comparatively easy matter. 

The west had its quarries of warm red 
sandstone, but this is soon eroded by wind 
and rain and is therefore a poor material for 
external mouldings and sculpture. 

On the other hand the granite of Cornwall, 
though durable, is too intractable for fine 
carving. 

The flint of the chalk districts in Berkshire, 
Sussex and East Anglia cannot be carved at 
all. 

In these districts therefore the necessary 
free-stone for quoins, tracery, etc., had to be 
imported, and because of this was used with 
utmost economy. 

It is certain that much masonry was worked 
at the quarries and supplied ready for fixing 
in buildings perhaps many miles distant. 


Fiint.—The East Anglian ‘“flush-work” of 
flint panelling is so delightful in its colour 
contrasts and its ingenious mosaic pattern- 

¥F 
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work that no one beholding it regrets the 
absence of stone-work. 


Woop.—The wooded counties developed 
the timber spire and bell-cote, roofed with 
oaken shingles, and like the other stoneless 
districts produced picturesque wooden porches 
of massive oak framing. 


Bricx.—It was in East Anglia that the 
material of which most modern buildings are 
constructed first came back into use, a thousand 
years after the last Romano-British bricklayer 
had laid down his trowel. 

Although roof-tiles continued to be baked, 
bricks ceased to be made after the Saxon 
invasion. 

Their importation, however, from the Nether- 
lands in the late thirteenth century, suggested 
to East Coast builders the advisability of 
developing a home supply. 

Early English work is usually known by 
the smaller size of bricks of rich colour usually 
a bright mulberry; and by English bonding 
in which courses of header and stretchers 
alternate vertically. 


Ss 
ENGLISH BOND 
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Hull was possibly the first town to possess 
a brick-field; Essex and Suffolk were making 
bricks in the fourteenth century, but they did 
not come into general use until the fifteenth 
century, and even then their use remained 
local. 

Bricks afforded a cheap and easy means of 
adding a tower, and so a good many parishes 
built or rebuilt a church tower in this material 
from 1600 onwards. 

Brick became the principal building material 
in the great house-building movement of the 
sixteenth century, there were however few 
new churches built in this period. 

Most brick churches are of late date, many 
belonging to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Flemish bond, i.e. headers and 
stretchers alternating in a horizontal row, 
became the fashion in the seventeenth century. 


FLEMISH BOND 


FABRIC 


Watis.—Their love for big stones was re- 
markable. They were laidinanexceed- saxon 
ingly irregular and erratic formation 600-1066 
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but more carefully bonded and of 
better quality mortar than Norman. 

Walls were comparatively thin, 
usually no more than 2 feet or 2 feet 
3 inches thick. 

“Long and short’? quoin work is 
characteristic, showing a short stone 
on both faces, the next stone vertically 
showing long on both faces. (See 
sketch on page 45.) 

Sometimes a few projecting courses 
occur as wall bases, but not as a rule, 
with weathered or chamfered top edge. 

Narrow projecting vertical strips of 
dressed stone called pilaster strips 
were commonly used where freestone 
was the local material. 

In flint districts quoins were some- 
times formed with great difficulty in 
large flints. 

In stoneless districts Roman bricks 
were commonly used, when available. 


The Norman system of building 
was essentially one of small stones 
and thick walls. 

Walls were usually 2 feet 6 inches 
thick, at least; those 3 feet thick are 
common, having an outer skin of 


fairly well-laid rubble walling and 
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inner skin substantial but rough, since 
it was invariably plastered; the heart 
of the wall consisted of a rough con- 
glomeration of mortar and stones the 
mortar being frequently of an inferior 
quality. 

Only a few churches are found 
with projecting wall bases, these are 
usually chamfered on top edge. 


y, 
4 
CAAMPFEA / 


Frequently there was a string course 
under the window sills within and 
without, which has often survived 
when the original windows have long 
given place to larger openings. 


Walls were generally rather thinner 
than in Norman work and though the 
core is still of rubble they are as a 
whole better built. 

Stones in ashlar facings are generally 


85 
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rather longer and larger than those 
of the preceding periods. 

Base courses are still rarely 
employed except where freestone was 
obtainable quite near. 

A simple string course is often 
found beneath the windows, usually 
of a section to throw the dripping 
water clear of the wall face, but a 
round section is very common. 


The walling of this period is 
generally much better built than 
ever before. 

The ashlar is in large blocks, well 
squared and perfectly jointed. 

Base courses are now rarely 
absent. Often, where freestone was 
available, of considerable height, and 
bold projection, but where stone 
was scarce it was still omitted, or 
took the form of a simple cham- 
fered offset. 

Frequently a string course 

is found beneath the windows 

Yj usually of a very simple 

@ section. The scroll mould was 
a favourite of this period. 

There is often a moulded cornice 
to walls even when there is no parapet. 
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Walls are usually of moderate thick- 
ness and in the freestone districts often 
faced within and without with ashlar. 

But little wall was left between 
the large windows which sometimes 
stretch from buttress to buttress 
almost entirely in wrought stone. 

Ashlar is commonly in large blocks 
and finely jointed. 

Often there is an admixture of 
bricks. 

Base courses are usual and often 
richly decorated with sunk tracery or 
flint inlay, the joints between the split 
flints are often “‘galleted”’, i.e. small 
chips of flints pressed into the mortar. 

Bases are higher than ever before. 

Majority of walls of this period 
are crowned with parapets mostly 
embattled. 

The string course below the parapet 
is generally marked by a deep and 
wide hollow, flanked by splayed fillets 
and weathered above; and often 
enriched with carved gargoyles. 


VERTICAL STAGES 


87 


PERPEN- 
DICULAR 


1350-1593 


The full number the body of church can 


have is three, 1.e.: 
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Upper Stacsz. ‘The clerestory, and is lit with 
windows. In parish churches 
is invariably an addition to 
original building and is usually 
of fifteenth century period. 


CLERESTORY 


TRIFORIOUM 


NAVE ARCADE 
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Mippie Stace. The triforium. Small arcade, 
opening on to dark half 
attic, is. rare in parish 
cece 


Lower Staczr. The nave arcade, occupied 
by arches carrying super- 
structure. 


If a tower of church has more than one 
stage, it is usually plainly indicated by bold 
courses of masonry. 


CORBEL TABLES 


When corbels appear in a horizontal row, 
they are known as corbel table. It is a form of 
cornice supporting end of projecting roof. In 
early times, many corbels were carved with 
quaint heads or figures. 


ilitu mn lin Iu I 
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The evidence of a row of carved corbels, pro- 
jecting originally to carryeaves | sae or 
of roof, following Norman plan wary or norMAN 
of drainage of throwing rain PERIOD 
clear of walls and foundations. 

Parapets were often built up on Norman 
corbel tables with gutter behind and gargoyle 
spouts for water discharge. 


GARGOYLES 


A kind of stone water spout, often took 
the form of dragons and demons which were 
commonly believed to infest church, so that 
they were made to protect the church they 
wished to destroy. 

Others represent human vices as a warning to 
those entering to leave their evil passions behind. 


PARAPETS 


Primary purpose was to hide ugly flat roofs, 
also to give compensation to the eye for the 
loss of the earlier roof lines. 
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Were often built up on Norman corbel 
tables with gutter behind and gargoyle spouts 
for water discharge. 

Parapets may be defined as 


(1) Plain ‘  I4TH CENTURY 


(2) Crenellated (i.e. similar to 14TH AND I5TH 
castle battlements) CENTURIES 


(3) Pierced with carving or of 17TH, 18TH & 
balustrade form. eee BL a 


In crenellated parapets the rising parts are 
called merlons or cops, the separating spaces 
being called crenels, embrasures or loops. 


BUTTRESSES 


The weight of roof tended to thrust walls 
outward, it was therefore necessary to construct 
very thick walls or strengthen them with 
built-on projections which are called buttresses. 

They came into existence in the form of 
pilasters with little projection placed yormay 
at points where the weight was con- 
centrated. The object being to stiffen 
wall and serve as decorative purpose 
breaking up the monotony of plain 
expanse of wall surface. 
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Early development tended to construct 
buttresses wide in proportion to their pro- 
jection. 

Further development (due to the thinner 
walls being weakened by large windows) garry 
was gradual increasing depth and con- sncuisx 
sequent building in diminishing stages. 

Two or three stages were evident in the 
thirteenth century. 

Earlier ones were set in pairs at corners, 
but after the thirteenth century q4ru century 
buttresses were often built diagon- 
ally and in three or four diminish- 
ing stages. 

The depth was often double or treble the 
width and were even built up in tern century 
more than three or four stages. 

Carved panelling is indicative of the latter 
part of this century. 

Some buttresses were surmounted with 
pinnacles to add weight, and to throw off the 
rain. 


PINNACLES 


Since essential quality of buttresses was 
weight, pinnacles were soon invented to increase 
their mass, at the same time to throw off the 
rain and beautify the skyline. 
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It is not impossible that in the pinnacle may 
be seen the germ of the idea of 137 century 
a spire; they appeared almost 
simultaneously in the early Gothic 
period. 

Later the original function was tampered 
with and pinnacles became in prrpenpicutar 
most instances purely ornamental. 


GRAFFITI 


These are interesting ancient markings of 
various shapes cut into the stonework of many 
churches. 

They should be looked for on door and 
window jambs, splays and sills inside windows, 
buttresses, etc. 

Their purpose cannot be definitely stated, 
it is thought that some denote: 


(1) Registering of a vow 
(2) Cut on eve of a venture 


(3) Cut to scare evil spirits away 


(4) When crosses; cut by _ pilgrim’s 
passing the church on journey to 
some shrine. ‘These were known as 
votive crosses or pilgrim marks. 


RECTANGLES 


TRIANGLES 


INTER SECTING 


MASONS MARKS 


UAE Te |) a ale 
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MASONS’ MARKS 


It was the practice of a mason to put his 
individual mark on the stone he dressed, before 
it left the “‘banker’’ (stone bed or bench on 
which the dressing was carried out). This 
system served to check both his output and 
to identify his work. 

Their origin is unknown. 

These marks are found in most stone 
buildings of squared ashlar work, erected 
from the Norman period onwards, where the 
surface has not been scraped for “‘restorations’’, 
or covered with ground work for wall painting. 

These marks must not be confused with 
those made for the stone setters as ‘‘position 
marks’. Actually the stone setter did not make 
any mark on the stone. Journeymen masons 
often adopted any simple mark and handed it 
on to their descendants. 

The sketches on page 94 illustrate typical 
marks that have been found on walling and 
will serve as a guide to the character of marks 
to be looked for. 


ENTRANCES AND DOORS 
(For Porcuss see Parr I) 


GsNERALLY.—Most early churches had south 
and north entrances, some a west one as well. 
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The north entrance now frequently found 
blocked up, but was in constant use in medieval 
times for processions, funerals and christenings. 

Was known as the “Devil’s door”’ and was 
left open at baptismal services so that the 
evil spirits supposed to be in the child could, 
when it was christened, pass from the child 
through the door. 

The west entrance was a feature of the 
Saxon period. In some instances a tower was 
added later, this covering the entrance which 
originally led into the open air. 

The west entrance after Norman times was 
rarely used except for annual procession on 
Palm Sunday. 

Doors in Saxon times and up to early 
thirteenth century were strongly built, proving 
useful in resisting attacks by robbers and 
invaders. 

They were constructed of thick oak boards 
showing tool marks, placed vertically outside and 
horizontally inside fastened together with long 
wrought iron nails with ornamental heads, driven 
right through and clenched on the inside? 

Some churches have double doors suggesting, 
it is said, the two natures of Christ, Divine and 
Human. 

Early doors often provide the sole remain- 
ing examples of that most important medieval 
craftsman, the smith. 
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His work in hinges, locks, handles and 
knockers not only added beauty, but 
strengthened the doors. 


Prisst’s Door.—Frequently found in large 
chancels usually on south side near west end 
(rarely on the north side). The chancel was 
the responsibility of the rector and this door 
was useful at night to obtain the necessary 
articles when called to the sick and dying. 


DOORWAYS 


The typical doorways were tall and narrow 
openings with square jambs. In the saxon 
earliest ones the door was hung on 600-1066 
the inner face, later in the period the 
door was hung somewhere about the 
middle of the wall. 


Arcu.—May be semi-circular or 
triangular. When large stones obtain- 
able they run through the full width 
of wall, but this must not be expected 
in stoneless districts. 

A peak or triangular-headed door- 
way is exclusively Saxon. 


Impost.—The impost block is 
usually very large but later in the 
period was much reduced and some- 
times roughly moulded. 

G 
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Doorways were as a rule the 
most elaborate feature of small parish 
churches. 

Practically every church had a 
North and South Door, usually near 
west end of nave, many churches had 
a West Door in addition. 

A few of the larger chancels had a 
Priest’s Door on the south side (rarely 
on the north) at west end of chancel. 


Arcu.—It was the practice to hang 
door near centre of wall, the outer 
half being slightly narrower than the 
inner, forming rebate for the door. 
The outer half had arch in one or more 
rings usually recessed, and the jambs 
corresponded; the inner or rere arch 
however was severely plain, generally 
in dressed stone confined to one 
ring. 

Many doorways were richly 
moulded, but in most an elaborate 
effect is obtained by means of the 
characteristic formula of the style, 
the use of concentric rings with jamb 
treatment to correspond. 

Each succeeding outer arch ring 
was treated in a different manner, some 
were left plain or moulded with simple 
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rounds and hollows, or might be carved 
with the characteristic zig-zag. 

In many examples the actual open- 
ing is square, having a semi-circular 
filling under the arch called a tym- 
panum, often elaborately carved. 


PARTS OF DOORWAY 


Impost Biocxs.— Usually moulded, 
the upper angle square, the lower 
slightly hollow chamfered with a V- 
shaped groove at the intersection. The 
relative size of vertical face and 
chamfer are excellent indication of 
date, a deep vertical indicating possible 
early work, the narrower the vertical 
face indicating later in the period. 
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Door Hinczs.—A part of Norman 
hinges in the form of letter C was 
supposed to refer to St. Clement, the 
patron saint of smiths. 


Arcu.—Generally in use was the 
pointed arch, sometimes fairly acute, 
but usually a great deal flatter than 
the equilateral proportion. 

The jambs follow the Norman 
formula of recesses each with a shaft, 
but the shafts are often detached and 
in later work stand clear. 

Capitals often foliaged but more 
frequently moulded only. 

Many small churches have the 
plainest possible doorways of one 
order chamfered, sometimes with 
moulded impost usually with drip- 
stone or hood mould. 


DRIP STONE 
CHAMFER 


RX 
IMPOSsST 


With the exception of the more 
important churches, the extraordinary 
elaboration of the Norman style was 
discontinued. 


EARLY 
ENGLISH 
1200-1272 
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The only really common enrich- 
ment of the arch moulds is the “dog’s- 
tooth’’. 


Doorways were extremely plain, 
the arches are rarely moulded with 
any elaboration. 

Probably the most common is an 
arch in two rings, both wave or ovolo 
moulded; the section continued down 
to the floor without a break. 

Some doorways have shafts to the 
jambs, but the general lay of the 
mouldings and shafts is a splay, not 
a series of recesses. 

The dripstone or hood mould is 
usually a scroll and tiny roll termi- 
nated by heads of knight and lady 
or king and queen. 

Some doorways have the hood 
mould and sometimes the arch of 
ogee shape, sometimes crocketed. 


IOI 


DECORATED 
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Enrichments are not often used in 
the mouldings, but the characteristic 
ball flower is sometimes employed, 
or little square flowers of bulbous 
modelling sometimes connected by a 
running stem. 


The arch is very frequently of four- 
centred outline, but the two-centred 
arch of rather obtuse shape, was 
almost as popular. 

The most characteristic feature is 
the framing of the arch in a rectangle, 
sometimes the hood moulding (label) 
takes the rectangular outline, but often 
the outer group of mouldings also 
helps to form the rectangular frame. 

The spandrels afford a good oppor- 
tunity for relief carving, either tracery, 
heraldry or foliage, but often figure 
subjects. 


WINDOWS 


PERPEN- 
DICULAR 


1350-1539 


The earliest church windows were very small, 
but when walls were built thinner and buttresses 
took off much of the thrust of the roofs, 
windows became larger and as the years went 
on the clergy were always demanding more 


hi ght. 
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Windows were framed halfway through the 
thickness of the wall with a splay rare saxon 
on the outside and inside. 

Windows with a peaked head shaped like 


the central member of each storey exctusivety 


in a house of cards. SAXON 
Windows framed flush with the outside 
wall, splayed on the inside only. NORMAN 


Belfry windows of either Saxon or Norman 
periods were generally made up of two round- 
headed openings divided by a stone baluster; 
the position of this baluster will invariably 
define the period, i.e.: 


Saxon. If halfway through the wall with a 
large flat stone on top, supporting 
whole thickness of wall. 


Norman. If flush with the outside face of 
wall or nearly so. 


Windows were enriched with mouldings 
carved around the circular heads. s1atTe norman 


Windows were at first narrow single lights 
with acutely pointed heads called lancet parry 
windows. ENGLISH 

Later were grouped together in pairs 
with a round, cusped light between the 
two heads. This combination is called 
plate-tracery and is the earliest form of 
tracery, a device which was henceforth 
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to play such an important part in 
Gothic windows. 


()) 


Window heads were less pointed than the 
Early English, the tracery may be pxcorarep 
divided into three following classes. 


(1) Geometric (evolved from arty pec. 
the circle) 


(2) Flowing (curved and flow- MID DEC. 
ing lines) 
(3) Flamboyant (flame shaped) tare pec. 


Window heads were much flatter than those 
of previous styles. The four-centred ppppen- 
arch was a hall-mark of this period. picunar 

Slender mullions took the place of 
flowing tracery, and with transomes 
divided the windows into a series of 
panels. 


ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


The almost universal type of parish church 
covering was a timber roof covered with 
thatch, terra-cotta stone, tiles or “shingles”. 


‘ 
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Little remains of Norman roofs. 


Roofs were generally high-pitched in 
thirteenth century, 

were lower in fourteenth century, 

and lower still in fifteenth century. 


The three main types of roof trusses were: 
(1) Tie-beam roof 
(2) Trussed rafter family 
(3) Hammer-beam roof. 
These were placed at regular intervals with 
long beams called purlins fixed at right angles to 


the principal rafters for supporting the common 
rafters on which the roof covering was fixed. 


Tie BRAM ROOF 
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Most timber roofs were open to the rafters, 
but some were boarded in, one form being 
called a “‘waggon” roof as it resembled in 
shape the canvas tent over old carrier waggons. 

There was also the massive carved roof of 
the fifteenth century, and the plaster ceilings 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


CorsELs.— Wall posts of roof trusses usually 
rested on stone corbels, sometimes carved into 
fantastic faces and figures. 


ARCHES, MOULDINGS & ORNAMENT 


They had knowledge of three distinct ways 
of bridging an opening. oe 


A 3 6 66 
(1) The lintel was sometimes seg 


employed, the underside 
often cut into shape of arch. 


(2) The semicircular arch _bor- 
rowed from Romano-British 
buildings. 

(3) The triangular arch probably 
from Irish sources, either in 
stone or in Roman bricks if 
former not obtainable. This 
arch type is exclusively Saxon. 
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They rarely attempted to build 
detached pillars (although some are 
found of cylindrical shape), the 
majority. of arches therefore are in 
doorways, windows and chancels. 

The semicircular arch was possibly 
the most popular, was usually on the 
small side and built with stones 
running through from back to front. 

Shape was often outlined by slabs 
set edgeways into wall with narrow 
square edges boldly projecting to form 
a frame running continuously round 
arch and jambs. 

Mouldings were few and very 
plain. 

Arches often sprang from enor- 
mously massive impost blocks with 
lower edges zot chamfered, but usually 
relieved by two pairs of parallel 
grooves running horizontally round 
them, or were occasionally roughly 
moulded with hollows and reeds. 


They knew only one form of arch 
proper. The semicircular with its 
variants, i.€. 


(a) The segmental used when 
height was limited. 
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(b) The stilted or horse-shoe 
employed when a taller arch 
was desired. 


Semi-circular 


Shu Y 


Stilted 


Occasionally a lintel was used over 
small openings with relieving arch 
over. 

They seemed to have rejected the 
Saxon triangular type arch. 

The plain semicircular arches rarely 
had stones running right through the 
wall, like the Saxon form; it was usual 
to confine the use of cut stone to edges 
of arch, forming the rest in rubble. 
This had the disadvantage of requir- 
ing elaborate centering or temporary 
support during construction. 

These simple arches usually had 
plain square jambs with impost blocks 
chamfered on lower edge. Often, how- 
ever, the angle of jamb was worked 
into a slender shaft with cap and base. 

To avoid use of elaborate centering 
the compound arch was evolved, con- 
sisting of two or more concentric rings, 
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using centering only for the first inner 
ring upon which latter the others were 
built up. 


These compound arches required 
jambs worked with a series of recesses 
and each of the angles might be 
worked into a shaft, or a detached 
shaft might be inserted to carry each 
arch ring, or provision of shaft to 
certain rings only, allowing the rest 
to run down to floor. 

The abacus or impost block was 
hardly ever omitted, usually the upper 
angle is square, the lower slightly 
hollow, chamfered with a V-shaped 
groove at the intersections. 

The relative size of the vertical face 
and the chamfer are a good guide to 


QUIRK 


re 
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date, the deep vertical face indicating 
early in the period, the narrower the 
vertical face the later it is. 


Mou tpincs.—Mouldings employed 
were usually simple rounds and 
hollows. 

Frequently of a heavy semicircular 
projection, sometimes cabled like a 
rope or enriched at intervals with 
“‘beak heads’, cats or owl faces with 
beaks curving over the semicircular 
moulding. 


ORNAMENTS.—With a few excep- 
tions were of low relief, they were 
numerous and varied occupying every 
bit of available space. 

The peculiarity of the style is the 
use of purely geometrical ornament, 
such as: 


(a) The billet, formed by working 
a round moulding and cutting 
portion away 


(b) The pellet, little round beads 


(c) Chevron or zig-zag probably 
the most popular 
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(d) Sunk star 
(e) Indented 

(f) Double cone 
(g) Lozenge 

(h) Nail head 
(i) Embattled 
(j) Dovetail. 
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The dripstone or hood mould round 
doorway and window arches often 
terminated in monstrous dragon heads 
like those of crocodiles. 


The arch most commonly used, 
was of an acutely pointed form, its 
radius being seldom less than its span 
and sometimes much greater. They 
are known as “lancet” arches from 
their shape to a surgeon’s lancet. 

Mouldings consisting of rounds 
and hollows were very deeply cut. The 
‘keel’? moulding is also of this period. 


Lancet ARCH - eau LONG 


The only ornament characteristic of 
this period, with the exception of the 
outward curved crocket, is the “‘dog- 


EARLY 
ENGLISH 
1200-1272 
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tooth” ornament; this latter is like a 
horse-chestnut leaf unfolding in the 
Springtime. 

The mask corbel (carved to look 
like a buckle when seen from the 
front and like a mask or face when 
viewed sideways), terminating some 
hood moulds, and the stiff stalked 
foliage on column and pillar caps, are 
also characteristic. 


Arches were less pointed, such DEcoraTED 
as the equilateral and the drop arch. 1272-1349 
Some were ogee shaped, also 
segmental pointed, the latter being 
late Decorated. 


oN 
iN 


EQUILATERAL DROS ARCH 


SEGMENTAL POINTED 


Mouldings were broader and 
shallower; contrast of applied colour 
being relied on rather than deep 
shade and light. 

In the fourteenth century a 
quarter-round was universal, a con- 
cave quarter between two convex 
ones being most usual. 


H 
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BALL Flawee 


QuaRTER ROOND 
€ THE OGEE wiTH 
FILLETS BETWEEN 


The concavity of moulding was 
sometimes filled with ‘‘ball flower’’ 
and “‘four-leaved flower” (quatrefoil) 
ornaments. 

The ‘‘ball flower’ can be likened 
to the chestnut tree come to fruition, 
the smooth round fruit gleaming 
through the twice cleft husk. 

The crocket ornament is freely 
used but always curved inwards. 

Foliage was used for decorations 
copied from nature, the bryony, oak, 
maple and vine being common. 


Inwa RO 
Curved 
CROCKET 
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Arches became flatter still, the 
four-centred one being popular. 
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Mouldings generally were very 1359-1539 


shallow and angular and were some- 
times carried right round the arch 
down to the floor. 


FOUR CENTRED 


A very popular moulding was the 
“double ogee’’ (resembling the curves 
made by a book when opened near 
the centre). 

Most characteristic of this period 
was the casement moulding. 

The commonest ornaments were 
the battlement and Tudor flower. 

Frequent feature in this period 
was to ornament wall surfaces and 
particularly buttresses with reproduc- 
tion of window tracery in sunk panels. 


“Double . 
Ogee’’ 


\ 


Casement 
Moulding 
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ARCHES (WARNING) 


Arches are not a safe guide to date a building 
by, as the shape used was sometimes a matter 
of convenience. 


EXTRADOS 


KEY STONE 


VOUESOIRS 


INTRADOS (ARCH STOKES) 


OR SOFFITE 
| (inWER FACE OFARCE 
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i SPRINGING _ tl 
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PARTS OF ARCH : 


NOTE ON MOULDINGS 


Mouldings are the most reliable criteria 


in fixing the date of a piece of medieval 
work, 
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It is an extraordinary fact that the mouldings 
of English church doorways, window openings, 
etc. were cut on practically identical lines 
(nature of material allowing) throughout the 
country during each successive building phase 
of the medieval period. Thus it is possible to 
date within fifty years the merest fragment 
of a pier or arch moulding no matter what 
its provenance. 

This casts a very interesting sidelight on 
the status of the medieval mason. 

Apparently the ‘“‘mysteries” of the craft 
were jealously guarded and the journeyman 
mason must have travelled far and wide as 
is known from the study of his banker marks 
and this in spite of the precarious methods of 
transit in those days owing to the state of the 
tracks. 


NOTE.—The difference between a moulding 
and an ornament may be generally defined 
in that the former is continuous, whereas 
an ornament may be one of a variety of 
forms, cut or carved intermittently and not 
of continuous formation. It should be noted 
a moulding in itself can become an ornament 
such as the “‘chevron”’ or ‘‘zig-zag”’ in which 
the continuity of the line of moulding is 
broken. 
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PILLARS, PIERS, COLUMNS 


In churches, pillars are used chiefly to 
support the arches separating nave from the 
aisles. 

They consist of a base, shaft and the capital 
from which the arch springs. 

At all periods the readiest plan of supporting 
the arch was a simple cylindrical or hexagonal 
pillar with a cap upon which the orders stopped 
and in the simpler churches this arrangement 
was universally adopted as a substitute for 
the more logical compound pier. 


The Saxons rarely attempted to build pillars 
or columns, although some cylin- — gaxoy 
drical pillars are to be found with 600-1066 
square base block, and a sketchy 
type of cushion cap. 
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SuartT.—Pillars were short and 
usually circular, some _ octagonal, 
while the shafts of some are decorated 
by channels or flutes cut in various 
forms, spiral, zig-zag, etc. 

Other pillars are compound, con- 
sisting of flat and round faces com- 


bined. 


Basre.—Bases were square, low and 
insignificant; the superimposition of 
circular pier or column on base is 
covered by flattened roll moulding, 
often ornamented with spur opposite 
square corners of base. 


fo 
NORMAN PIER 
BASE 


(om t=(°) 


Capitat.—Typical capital called 
“cushion” had its lower corners and 
edges rounded off as if it had been 
treated with a pencil sharpener usually 


« 


massive, 


NORMAN 
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had a square abacus. Caps were fre- 
quently scalloped. 


ABACUS 


HECKING 


SHAFT.—Pillars were circular or EARLY 
octagonal, others consisted of a large, ENGLISH 
circular, central shaft with smaller *7°°*?7? 
circular shafts clustered round it. 


Bast.—The square obstructive 
corners of bases in this period are 


Water 
Hollow 


sliced off making an octagon or 


rounded off. 
The superimposed pillar was 
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usually finished on base with con- 
centric moulded rings, the concave 
one being called a “water-hollow’’. 
This latter is the most reliable clue 
to the period. 


CapitaL.—Caps were bell-shaped 
and deeply carved, with foliage stiff 
in the stalk, much curved and lobed 
in the leaf, and is an infallible clue. 

The abacus was usually rounded 
and deeply undercut. 


Suarr.—Pillars were sometimes 
square, placed diagonally with round 
shafts attached. 

Frequently plain octagonal shape. 
Sometimes hexagonal. 


Basr.-—Bases are now taller with 
convex mouldings. 


CaprtaLt.—Caps had plain mould- 
ings, shallower than those of the 
Early English period, the quarter 
round moulding was often in 
evidence, and a variation of this 
called the scroll mould cut on upper 
member of cap is a reliable clue to 
this period. 


DECORATED 
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Some capitals have carved decora- 
tion of natural-shaped leaves in 
horizontal bands. 


Suart.—Pillars are usually octag- 
onal, though some are square, placed 


[25 


PERPEN- 
DICULAR 


diagonally with mouldings running *35°1539 


from the base right round the arch 
itself. 


Base.—Typical base is a_ tall 
pedestal with its mouldings oversail- 
ing the plain polygonal foot. 


NOTE.—The introduction of benches 
in churches, rendered necessary 
increased height of bases, otherwise 
they were hidden. 


Capitat.—Caps generally octag- 
onal in plan, with shallow, angular 
mouldings. 


SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 


Stone Corrin.—In general use for those 


of eminence or wealth. 
Some were buried in floor of church, 


I2TH AND 


13TH 


with lid forming part of pavement. CENTURIES 
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Corrin Covers.—Some used as actual coffin 
lids, others as flat sepulchral aru anv 137H cEN- 
monument slabs. Theselatter rurres. prior To 
may not mark the actual 41275 Stas Wess 
burial place, as ‘bodies may, "5 am 


* . END THAN LOR: 
have been buried: in church- ges ee 


yard. MADE SAME WIDTH 
Favourite ornamentation 
of early ones was cross and 
circle, without lettering 
either carved or incised. 
Later the cross was shown on a step and 
called a ‘‘calvary”’. 
On some, on each side of shaft of cross, 
were symbols to indicate profession or occu- 
pation of deceased, 1.e. 


Swords, shields, etc. Men at Arms 
Bow, arrow, axe, horn Forester 


Pastoral staff and 


chalice Ecclesiastics 
Shears, gloves, fish, ) Various : 

pincers, bell, etc. tradesmen 
Keys Person holding 


official office. 


Later were incised with figure representing 
deceased. 
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Later still the carved semi-effigial figure 
was used. 

Developing later into complete effigy, carved 
flat and in low relief. 


Brasses.—Consist of thin pieces of metal 
(mixture of copper and zinc) Ain epee 
let flush into stone. THE 13TH CENTURY 

Metal was engraved and AND CONTINUED TO 
the incised lines filled in with ABE. A 7TH 
a black substance. Or some 
coloured enamels were used. 

Early brasses were used by 
wealthy people only. 

Later cheap substitutes were used by the 
new middle classes. Bec Ene Bre 

After the Reformationsome 1oRATED AFTER 
of the metal was stolen for BLACK DEATH 
other uses, leaving a recess (1349 55°) An 
D FIGURES WERE 
in stone monument. SAE Cu eee 

Incisep StaBs.—Show figure of deceased in 
flat relief delineated in a black composition 
let into scorings on a stone slab. Style after 
manner of brasses for which they were probably 
an economical substitute. 


Lepcer Stone.—When art of making 
brasses declined, a school of jorq anv EaRty 
heraldic sculptors arose. 18TH CENTURIES 
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Massive floor slabs of hard 
bluish grey stone were carved 
in low relief, so as not to 
impede walking over. 
Decoration usually consisted 
of coat of arms with inscrip- 
tion under. 


MonumMents.—Are common in churches; 
many were originally richly coloured and 
gilded, but in Puritan times were whitewashed 
and later scraped so that only traces of colour 
remain. 


Attar Tomss.—Box-like tomb in church, 
with or without efhgy on top. 

Small figures around were called ““Weepers”’, 
representing deceased family in a reverent 
attitude. Kneeling positions were popular in 
sixteenth century. 

Lolling on the elbow and other irreverent 
attitudes were used in seventeenth century. 

Effigies and brasses are valuable aids to the 
study of medieval armour and costume. 

Head of effigy usually rests on his helm. 

Lion at feet symbolizes bravery. 

Dog at feet of female symbolizes fidelity. 

Two wine casks, symbol of vintners. 

Sheep or woolpack, symbol of merchants. 
Approximate date of tomb, etc., can be 
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established by costume, particularly head cover- 


ings and type of lettering as under: 


KNIGHTS 


Lapy 


Flat-topped helm 

Chain mail 

Cap of steel 

Bare head without 
helm 

Hair short at first 

Later becoming 
longer 

Then bobbed at 
shoulders 


With veil and wimple 

Shoulder curls below 
head-dress 

Head-dress and open 
neck 

‘Sailor’ head-dress 
with back veil 

‘‘Horn”’ head-dress 

Heart shaped head- 
dress 

“Butterfly”’ head- 
dress 

Head-dress like top 
of dog’s kennel 

Hair exposed and 
with neck ruffle 


APPROX. 
1190-1250 

BEFORE 1300 
1300-1450 


1450-1550 


1270-1320 
AFTER 1350 
1380 
1420 
1450 


1480 


1500-1550 


1580 
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Crvitians_ Long hair and forked 


beard 1300-1350 
Hair shorter 1380 
Hair long 1400 
KiIncs Indicated by crowns 


At first mere crockets or coronets 
Gradually became larger 
Had an arched top by end of 


sixteenth century. 


Letrerinc.—Lombardic BEFORE 1350 
AERERS 
Black letter AFTER 1350 


abrams 


Roman END OF 
I16TH- 


AE MP § Y ceyrury 


Capaver.—A_ gruesome fashion, r15rx-177H 
portraying the deceased as a corpse cENTURIEs 
or skeleton. 
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HatcHMENT.—A painting on board was 
exhibited on a dwelling-house for iwrropucep 
several months after death, then ow tHe 
placed in the church. SECOND HALF 

Painting consisted of shield with °F 177 

. . CENTURY 
armorial bearing, crest and motto of 
deceased. 

The background was black in part 
or whole, thus defining between 
married persons, widowers and 
widows, bachelors and spinsters. 


~ 


CHURCH FITMENTS, FIXTURES AND 
FURNITURE 


The following is a short list of church 
fitments, fixtures and furniture, and may be 
found useful as a guide to what to look for 
when inspecting the interior of a church. 


Stoup 

Font and cover 
Pulpit 

Lectern 
Chained Bible 
Sedelia 
Chancel screen 
Rood beam 
Rood loft 
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Piscina 

Squint 

Low side window 
Aumbry 

Altar 

Altar rails 
Reredos 

Easter Sepulchre 
Stalls 

Miserere 

Mural paintings 
Consecration crosses 
Stained glass 
Bench ends 
Decalogue 
Church plate 
Chests. 


Brief information on the foregoing will be 
found on the following pages, being arranged 
in the same order as the above list. 

Clues as to period, and to the positions in 
which they may be found, are indicated by 
marginal notes. , 


Stroup.—A recessed basin outside or some- 
times just inside church, but vsvatry rFounp 
was sometimes mounted on a_ 1% PORCH THOUGH 
pedestal. WAS SOMETIMES 

a BUILT INTO BODY 

Contained holy water (fresh 


: OF CHURCH DUR- 
water to which salt was added, ING REFORMATION 


‘ 
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was consecrated every Sunday) 
wherewith the congregation 
signed themselves on entering 
the church as a reminder of: 


Baptismal vows, 

Need of cleansing from sin, 

The fraility of human life “unstable as 
water’. 


The use of the stoup was abolished at the 
Reformation. 


Font.—Frequently the oldest thing in 
church. Original position was western bay of 
nave, i.e. the baptistry. 

A few of the Saxon high crosses which 
have disappeared, have had their bases used 
up as fonts, such are beautifully carved with 
interlace. 

With exception of the above mentioned 
cross bases, the rule for the Saxon and early 
Norman font is that it should be round— 
the copy of a tub—but beyond this main 
rule, it is not easy to tell whether many 
fonts of the cruder kind are Saxon or 
Norman. 

Weird beasts and figures carved on some 
Norman fonts, probably symbolize the escape 
of the soul from evil through baptism. 
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Fonr Covers.—Very early fonts did not 
have covers. 

Christening water was kept in the font 
and not just brought there and emptied away 
as it is today. 

Was up to Reformation, valued for its 
inherent virtue and fonts were lidded and 
locked to prevent water being taken for making 
up prescriptions in sorcery, witch-craft and 
charm medicine. 

After Reformation, when the virtues of 
christening water had been exploded, font 
covers were prised away by the new Evangelists 
and hasps and hinges broken off. The scars are 
easily recognizable on nearly all medieval fonts. 

Very large, elaborate covers requiring a 
pulley, with rope or chain to 15TH century 
raise. 


Pu.pit.—Only a few medieval pulpits have 
survived the hand of Time and man’s _ oricin 
spoliation. 

They were apparently introduced 
into churches in the 14th century and 
doubtless originated from the two 
stepped reading desks of which most 
early Christian churches possessed one 
or often two (the Epistle being read 
from the lower step, the Gospel from 
the upper). 
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The earliest wooden pulpits date 


14TH 
from the CENTURY 
The stone pulpits found in the 15TH 
Cotswold date mainly from the CENTURY 


It appears prior to Reformation 
days little importance was attached 
to pulpits, but after the Dissolution 
(1539) when sermons became the 
vogue, pulpits came into general 
use, in fact in 1547 every church 
was ordered to have a pulpit, and 
were often of elaborate workman- 
ship. 

By the Commonwealth time (1649) 
the sermons became so lengthy that 
it was found necessary to install hour- 
glasses in order to set a time limit to 
the discourses. 


Lecrern.—Now used to hold Bible from 
which Lessons are read. 

Stood in chancel to hold service 1N PRE-REFORM- 
Book. or =the ‘chanter for con- “70% Pays 
ductors of choirs. 

Wooden lecterns usually of desk form. 

Some brass ones had an eagle with dragons 
at foot, symbolizing the Gospel carried to 
the four corners of the earth, and the 
dragons as evil power conquered by the word 


of God. 
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CuaineD Bisre.—In 1536, the clergy were 
enjoined by Royal Authority to place a Latin 
and an English Bible in the Choir of every 
church where they could be freely read by 
the people. 

Were chained to desk to prevent theft. 


Sep11t1a.— Usually most ornate feature of 
chancel consisted™ of two, others’ jourq wee 
three and a few of four seats to or cHANCEL 
give rest to those officiating while 
Creed and Gloria were being sung. 

In medieval times during Mass 
the priest was the celebrant, the 
deacon read the Gospel and the 
sub-deacon the epistle. 

Seats often of three different 
heights; the priest sat on the highest 
one nearest the altar. 

Later seats were on one level. 


CuanceL Screen.—This enclosed the 
chancel, which in medieval times was reserved 
for the priest and his helpers, the screen with 
its locked doors, serving to keep the people 
and dogs from the chancel. 

The earliest screens were of stone; oak 
was used for those in the late fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries enriched with beautiful 
carvings. 
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Both those in stone and wood were coloured 
and gilded. 

The sixteenth-century Reformers in their 
misguided zeal and later the Parliamentary 
troops destroyed the majority of these 
screens. 


Roop Bram.—Over the chancel screen was 
the rood beam on which was fixed the Rood 
(Christ on Cross with figures of Virgin and 
St. John). This was destroyed after the 
Reformation. 


Roop Lorr.—Rood beam sometimes became 
embodied in a wooden screen and a loft was 
formed approached by staircase and door; the 
latter often remains, where the loft has dis- 
appeared. 


The loft was used for, or to, accommodate: 


Small organ 

For choir soloists 

To facilitate decking of rood with flags. 
For lighting of candles on upper part of 


screen on festival days. 


Ceiling over screen was richly decorated to 
show sanctity of Rood. 
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Piscina.—A shallow basin recessed into 
wall with drain direct to earth. Its purpose was 
for the cleansing of the sacred vessels after 
the Offertory of the Mass and for pouring 
away of spare water. It was the rule that water 
once blessed or which had been in contact with 
anything consecrated, must be returned to 
earth. 

Many medieval piscine remain in south 
wall of chancel near altar. 

Where there is a piscina there must have 
been an altar. 

Others often in body of church indicating 
former presence of side chapel. 

Some are found in porches. 

Double piscine exist and are attributed to 
the period covered by reign of Edward I. 

Were known in medieval times as sacrarium 
or lavacrum. 


Sguint or Hacroscope.—Opening pierced 
in the wall through which the altar could be 
seen from parts of church from which it would 
not otherwise be visible. 

Medieval churches were designed with one 
idea, to see the altar and celebrants, eye 
service was everything. 

Also if priest was officiating at an altar in 
aisles, he could use squint to view the high 
altar and thereby synchronize the two services. 
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Low Sipz Winpow.—Small window having 
only the upper part glazed. Sill wesr snp or 
very near ground level. Some-cuancen 
times called “leper windows”, USUALLY IN 
Potit is highly improbable: that *°UT?™Mtayt 
they ever had any connection at °° 
all with lepers. 

Purpose has aroused much 
controversy, but most authorities 
agree that the “‘Sanctus’’ bell was 
rung there to remind those in or 
outside the church of solemn 
moment of Mass when the 
“Host” was elevated at altar. 

In some cases bell-cotes super- 
seded low side windows. 


AumsBry.—A small cupboard for storing the 
vessels for containing the holy oils used at 
the baptismal service and the oil for anointing 
the sick. These oils were blessed and prepared in 
a cathedral by the Bishop on Maundy Thursday. 

Most wooden doors of aumbries have dis- 
appeared, but the slots for the hinges and lock 
can often be seen. 


AttTar.—The altar at the east end of the 
chancel was known as the high altar. 

The ceiling over was often richly decorated. 
Prior to the Reformation most altars were of 
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stone with five crosses (one in each corner and 
one in the middle) signifying the five wounds 
of Christ. 

The few remaining ones now in use are 
mostly found in chantry chapels. 

Some were used in floors and walls during 
rebuilding after the Reformation. 

To keep the draughts from the candles on 
the altar, curtains often beautifully embroidered, 
hung north and south of altar. 

Some stone altars contained the bones of 
Saints. 

In medieval times during Lent, a veil was 
hung in front of the altar, suspended from a 
cord attached to staples about eight feet from 
ground on the north and south walls. Some 
of these staples still remain. 

After the Reformation, a table replaced the 
stone altar and was removed to the middle of 
the chancel, for the Communion Service, while 
the congregation sat or stood around. 

Some strong-minded Puritans placed the 
table in the nave. 

Elizabethan tables were given a rich decora- 
tive appearance by wood carvers. 

Jacobean tables are plainer. 

Archbishop Laud was shocked at the 
irreverent attitude of the people when the 
Communion table was placed in the middle 


of the chancel. He gradually influenced the 
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church officials to move the table to the position 
of the old stone altar at the east wall of the 
chancel and to erect altar rails for people to 
kneel at during the Communion service. 


Attar Raits.—Before the Reformation these 
were unnecessary. With, however, the removal 
of the rood screens at the Reformation during 
the sixteenth century, rails were erected in 
order to prevent dogs (which at this time 
accompanied their owners into the church) 
getting into and defiling the Sanctuary. 

Nearly all churches had these rails by the 


end of the seventeenth century. 


RerEepDos.—Consists of: 


(1) The east windows with brackets and 
niches, containing figures of saints 
on either side of the altar. 


(2) The spaces between the top of altar 
and window sill. 


The latter space being decorated with 
canopied niches of stone or alabaster, con- 
taining carved figures or sometimes panelled 

with paintings. 

_ Favourite subjects were the twelve Apostles 
holding their appropriate 
emblems and scenes from 
the Passion. 


SEE SYMBOLS AND 
MONOGRAMS 
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Few churches retain the old reredos, most — 
having embroidered hangings or wood panels | 
instead. | 

Some churches used panels containing the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s yoru ayp 187H 
Prayer and the Creed. CENTURIES 


Easter SEPULCHRE.—Name given to altar 
tomb placed in north wall of sanctuary usually 
recessed in wall with canopy work over. 

Customary to make a little sepulchre on 
Good Friday in which image of Saviour or 
crucifix was laid till Easter Day. 

The tomb of benefactor of church might be 
placed conveniently, so that it could be used 
in this rite. Hence such a tomb often called a 
Founder’s tomb. 


StTaLtts.—Some choir stalls of fifteenth 
century still remain with their fine carving 
giving additional beauty to the chancel. 

In medieval times priests, monks and clerks 
had to stand during long services; the sloping 
tops of stalls were useful to rest their arms on, 
and thus give them support. The carved pro- 
jections on the ends of stalls are called “‘elbows’’, 
often adorned with quaint and picturesque 
carved figures, birds or animals. 


Miszrere.—Also called misericords. 
Seats of stalls made to fold upwards, has a 
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shelf to afford easement to old and infirm 
clerics while standing to recite the long offices. 


Murat Parntincs.—All churches were 
decorated with these to add colour and to 
teach people great events of their religion. 

Though used prior to the Norman Conquest 
most of those remaining belong to fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. 

St. Christopher is often depicted opposite 
main entrance, the belief being that if a glimpse 
was obtained on entering and a prayer offered, 
protection from harm during the day would 
result. 

The Puritans covered all mural paintings 
with whitewash. 


CoNnSECRATION CrossEes.—For the dedication 
of the church twelve crosses (three on each 
side of the four inside walls) usually painted, 
were provided. 

These were anointed with oil by the Bishop, 
being placed about seven or eight feet above 
ground to avoid being brushed by passers-by, 
a short ladder was used to reach them. 

There may be above or below the Crosses 
a hole for the bracket for the candle used at 
the anointing ceremony. 

Candles were also lighted on the anniversary 
of the consecration day. 
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SratneD Gtass.—Although used earlier it 
was the increasing size of the windows in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which gave 
the craftsmen opportunities of filling them with 
lovely pictures. 

Most were destroyed at Reformation. 

Figures of kings and bishops were small in 
twelfth century; increased in size in succeeding 
centuries. 

Naturalistic foliage was used in fourteenth 
century. 

Five-petalled roses appear in the fifteenth 
century. 

Heraldic devices were used in the sixteenth 
century. 

Up to the fourteenth century each colour 
was a separate piece of glass held together by 
grooved lead strips, mosaic pattern, the details 
depicted with a brown enamel. 

Painted glass came into use gradually until 
by the middle of the sixteenth century the 
mosaic method was little used. 


Brencu Enps.—lIn early times no seats were 
provided. Congregations knelt and stood during 
services. The verger headed processions to clear 
a way through people scattered about floor. 

The floor of church was often bare earth 
rammed down and covered with straw. 

Some churches had stoné seat attached to wall 


‘ 
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for aged people unable to stand; this possibly gave 
rise to the saying ‘“The weakest go to the wall”’. 

Fixed seats came into use during the four- 
teenth century. 

Were general by the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

Early bench ends were plain and flat topped, 
next were simply shaped, later became more 
decorative. 

Often richly decorated with carving. Some 
had carving known as “‘poppy head” ISTH 
from French word poupée (puppet or century 
figure head): often took the form of 
weird animals, grotesque heads and 
figures. 


DezcaLtocue.—Churches stripped during the 
Reformation looked bare. To remedy  orren 
this and for the edification of the people, unper 
Queen Elizabeth ordered panels with CHANCEL 
the Ten Commandments, Lord’s 4" 
Prayer and Creed to be set up. 

These with the Royal Arms were 
often placed under chancel arch in 
place of the discarded rood. 


Cuurcu Piare.—Consisting of: 


(1) Cruets or flagons for holding wine or 
water 


(2) Chalice, the wine cup 
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(3) Paten for the bread or wafers 
(4) Alms dish 


(5) Sometimes mazer bowl, medieval 
drinking vessel, which when found 
with plate has usually come from 
a monastery or guild. 


Nearly all examples of the art of the medieval 
craftsmen disappeared at the Reformation. 

The amount of plate now used is small and 
is usually kept under lock and key. 


Cuezsts.—In medieval days were important 
pieces of furniture, usually kept in the Sacristy. 

In them were kept churchwarden’s accounts, 
scrolls of parishioners and after the Reformation 
the church doctrine books, also Parish Registers. 
The keeping of Registers began in 1539, and 
was enforced by 1597. 

Large chests were provided in medieval 
times for storing the rich and elaborate vest- 
ments used for services and processions. 

Chests from the twelfth century onwards 
still remain in our churches. 

Some have slots in lids for ‘‘Peter’s pence’, 
contributions of the faithful for the support of 
the Pope. 


PARTS 1 Ul 


“ON THE SPOT” RECORDING 
USE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SPECIMENS OF: 


(1) Cuart Entry Metuop 


(2) SketcH Pian Metuop 
and 
Notes On Use or Eacu Metuop 


BRIEF GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


MAKING OF RECORDS 


T HE subject of old Parish Churches is well 
worth a little time being spent in making ‘“‘on 
the spot” notes of points of interest, diversities 
of planning, etc, to be amplified and elaborated 
at leisure. 

These left to the memory, are apt in course 
of time and after looking at a number of 
churches to become somewhat confused. 

Notes taken at random and entered without 
any sequence or order tend to make future 
reference a little difficult. 

To be of service for future use it is necessary 
that some systematic form of recording notes, 
however brief, should be adopted. With this 
in view it is suggested this recording might 
take the form of chart entries, the items being 
arranged in order of viewing, the lay-out 
permitting of easy future comparison and 
reference. 

A specimen type of this chart entry method 
is illustrated, the interested reader could 
extend or condense this arrangement to meet 
his or her own ideas. 

As an alternative, a specimen is also shown 
of the sketch plan method, which will possibly 
be favoured by those who are not chart minded, 

147 
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Some observations are given as a guide for 
putting these two methods into use. 

In both methods the use of abbreviations 
might be adopted, such as: 


for Saxon 

for Norman 

for Early English 
for Decorated 
for Perpendicular 
Tudor 

for Elizabethan 
for Jacobean 

for Modern 


Ze 


ZINHVOE 
> 


CHART METHOD 


(SEE SPECIMEN SHEET INSERTED BETWEEN 
PAGES 148~9) 


In using this method the blank spaces on 
chart are filled in with the information obtained 
under their respective headings as applicable, 
making use of abbreviations where possible. 

It is suggested a rough enlarged copy based 
on the lines of specimen should be used for 
each church viewed. 

The blank spaces at top of chart should 
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first be filled in, relating to Dedication, Parish 
and items of interest to be found in the church- 
yard, the sequence of these, and the headings 
following being a suggestion for their order 
of viewing. Next the exterior might be surveyed, 
followed by the interior, entries being made 
horizontally and vertically linable with and 
under the various headings. 

In the event of separate sketches being 
made of any object, these might be numbered 
and indicated thus S1, S2, in the spaces to 
which they refer. 


SKETCH PLAN METHOD 


The specimen sheet on following page shows 
the dotted outline plan of a typical church and 
for use it is intended a rough copy should be 
made, covered by a piece of tracing paper 
secured in position to a cardboard back with 
clips or elastic bands. 

The outline of the church seen through 
the paper is used as a guide in superimposing 
a rough sketch plan of the church under 
review, supplemented by marginal notes, 
making use of abbreviations. 

The orientation of church can be indicated 
in the segment of circle at top of specimen. 
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The positions of interior church fixtures and 
fitments might be indicated by numbers in 
accordance with the following list: 


1 Stoup 10 ©6Low Side Window 

2 Font 11 Aumbry 

3 Pulpit i2) Altar 

4 Lectern 13. Reredos 

5 Sedelia 14 Easter Sepulchre 

6 Chancel Screen 15 Stalls 

7 Rood Loft 16 Misere 

8 Piscina 17 Consecration Crosses 

9 Squint 18 Decalogue 

BRIEF GLOSSARY 

ABACUS The top member of a capital. 

APSE A semicircular or semi-poly- 
gonal eastern termination 
of a church or side chapel, 
for the reception of.altars. 

ARCADE A series of arches along a wall 


(wall arcading) or open 
and supported on a row of 
piers or columns. 
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ASHLAR 


Barrow 


Batt FLowER 


Bar TRACERY 


BroacH 


CAPITAL 


CHAMFER 


CLERESTORY 


Dressed or squared hewn 
blocks of stone laid in more 
or less regular courses, as 
distinguished from rubble. 


See TuMuLvws. 


A small ornament found in 
mouldings of door and 
window openings, always 
cut from the solid; feature 
of ‘‘Decorated”’ period. 


Feature of thirteenth-century 
Gothic in which the window 
tracery resembles a bar of 
iron twisted into patterns. 


Octagonal spire having no 
parapet to mask junction of 
its base with square tower. 


The head of a column,, pier, 
pilaster, etc. 


A bevelled or pared-off surface. 
The top storey of a church 


with windows overlooking 
the roofs of aisles. 
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CorBEL Projection from a wall, gener- 
ally of stone, to carry weight. 


CREDENCE A shelf sometimes found in a 
piscina or aumbry for 
standing the altar vessels on. 


CROCKET A carved spray of foliage 
placed at intervals to 
decorate a medieval gable, 
spire, canopy or pinnacle. 


CINQUEFOIL An ornament, carved foliage 
or window tracery, repre- 
senting five flower petals, 
cups, lobes or leaves. 


Cusps oR The name of an ornament 
FEATHERINGS which often marks the union 
of two curves or segments 
in window tracery, some- 
times the cusps themselves 
are again feathered which 


is known as “double 
feathering”. 
Doc-TooTH Ornament extensively used in 


Early English period, con- 
sisting of a square four- 
leaved flower, the centre of 
which projects in a point. 
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DRIPSTONE 


ExTRADOS 


FEATHERING 


FILLET 


FINIAL 


FREESTONE 


Havuncu 


A moulding used externally 
projecting over window 
openings and doorways 
serving to divert rain-water. 
When the moulding takes 
a square formation usually 


called a label. 


The outside curve of an arch, 
opposite of soffite or in- 
trados. 


See under Cusps. 


A narrow flat band found in 
mouldings dividing the 
groups of hollows and 
rolls. 


An ornament terminating a 
gable, pediment canopy or 
pinnacle. 


Stone which can be easily 
sawn and worked with a 
chisel, usually limestone. 


That part of an arch be- 
tween the springing and 
crown. 
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Hoopmoutp A moulding used internally 
projecting over window 
openings and doorways, 
when it takes a square 
formation is usually called 


a label. 
INTRADOS or The inside surface of an arch 
SoFFITE or vault as seen when stand- 
ing under. 
Impost The body of masonry, either 


walling or a pier or column 
or buttress from which an 
arch springs. 


Jams The face of a recess or opening 
in wall. 
KEYSTONE The central stone at top, or 


crown of arch or vault, 


usually wedge-shaped. 


LABEL A moulded projection, usually 
of square formation over 
door, window or arch 
opening. 


Lancer Narrow pointed window open- 
ings, a feature of the 13th 
century, shaped like a 
surgeon’s lancet. 
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MUuLLIon 
OGEE 
ORDER OF AN 


ARCH 


PINNACLE 


PLINTH 


PLATE 
‘TRACERY 


QUATREFOIL 


. 


A vertical division in a window. 


A compound curve, partly 
convex, partly concave. 


One ring of stones or bricks of 
an arch, if several concen- 
tric rings it is said to be of 
several orders. 


Spirelets or tall pointed ter- 
mination at the angles of 
towers and over buttresses 
and turrets. 


Projecting base of wall, lower 
portion of pier or column 
base. 


Typical of the period 1145- 
1200. The plate or block 
of stone occupying space 
between window head and 
lower lights being pierced 
by plain circular or foiled 
openings, the forerunner of 
bar tracery. 


Similar to cinquefoil, but only 
four cusps or leaves. 
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Quirk 


Quoin 


RESPOND 


SoFrFITE 


SPANDREL 


SPRINGING 
SPRING 
SPRINGER 


S TRINGCOURSE 


'TRANSOME 


TREFOIL 


In arch and doorway mould- 
ings, a small undercutting 
to give additional relief. 


A corner stone. 


A half column terminating an 
arcade or colonnade, or 
attached to wall to support 
arch. 


See under INTRADOS. 


A surface enclosed by the out- 
side of an arch and some 
straight lines or by several 
curves. 


That part of an arch above 
the abacus where the curve 
of the arch begins. 


A projecting horizontal course 
of material (usually stone) 
in a wall. 


The horizontal bar division 
of a window, a feature of 
the Perpendicular period. 


As cinquefoil (which see) only 
with three lobes or cusps. 
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TuMuLus 


TuRRET 


‘TYMPANUM 


VoussoiIR 


A mound of earth or stones _ 
erected in early times, in 
some instances for burial | 
purposes, others appear to 
have formed ancient “sign | 


posts” or sighting points. | 


A small tower or large | 
pinnacle. 


The space enclosed by a lintel | 
and arch. 


The wedged-shaped stones (or | 
other material) with which | 
an arch is constructed. 


INDEX 


Abacus, 109, 121, I51 
Agnus Dei, symbol, 68 
Aisle, derivation, 27 
part of church, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 27 
Alignment of churches, 13 
Altars, generally, 13, 30, 32, 33, 136, 137 
chantry, 29 
—— high, 29, 30 
rails, 139 
tombs, 126 
Anne, period covering reign of, 41 
Apostles, symbol, 72, 139 
Apse, 30, 151 
Architects, Inigo Jones, 48 
Sir Christopher Wren, 48 
Architectural styles and periods, 42, 43 
clues to, 42, 43 
Arches, parts of, 116, 156 
Saxon, 97, 106 
Norman, 42, 46, 98, 107 
Early English, 42, 100, 112 
—— Decorated, 43, 100, 113 
Perpendicular, 43, 102, 115 
Dancet, 72, 102, 112;.155 
Triangular, 97 
Narrow pointed, 42, 155 
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Arches, Semi-circular, 106, 107, 108 
Equilateral, 43, 113 

Segmental, 113 

Four-centred, 43, 102, 104, 115 
Stilted, 108 

Aumbry, 137 


B 


Ball flower ornament, 42, 43, 102, 114, 152 
Balustered parapet, 24, 43, 91 
Baptistry, part of church, 30 
Barrows, 12, 152 

Bases, wall, 42, 79, 84, 85, 86, 87, 120, 156 
pier, Saxon, 120 

Norman, 42, 120 
——— —— Early English, 42, 121 
—— —— Decorated, 43, 122 
Perpendicular, 43, 122 
Battlement, ornament, 43, 115 
Beaked bird ornament, 42, 110 
Bed-heads, graves, 67 

Belfry windows, 21, 77, 103 

Bell capital, 42, 122 

Bells, 21, 22, 36 

Bench ends, 142 

Bibles, 134 

Billet Ornament, 42, 110 

Black Death, 40, 47 

Brasses, 125 
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Broach spires, 24, 152 
Builders of churches, 13 
Building of churches, 14, 18 
Burial in coffin, 60 

shroud, 60 
wool, 60 
Buttresses, 42, 79, 91 


C 


Cable ornament, 42, 110 
Cadaver, 128 
Calvinism, 50 
Canopy, 42 
Capital, pier Saxon, 119 
Norman, 42, 120 
Early English, 42, 100, 121 
Decorated, 43, 122 
Perpendicular, 43, 123 
Bell 42.4199 
Cushion, 42, 119, 120 
Casement moulding, 43, 115 
Chancel, part of church, 15, 18, 19, 20, 27, 32, 33 
screens, 26, 27, 28, 35, 134 
Chantry chapels, 20, 28, 29, 32, 34, 49, 138 
priest, 39 
_ Chapels, 17, 18, 205 34) 355 36 
Charles I and II, period covering reigns of, 41 
Chests, 144 
Christ, symbol, 68 
Church parts, 21 
K 
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Church marks, 65 

plate, 143 

Churchyard, North side, 25 

South side, 59 

ground level, 59 

Cinquefoil, 153 

Clues to styles and periods, 42, 43 
Coffin covers, 124 

stone, 123 

burial with, 60 

burial without, 60 

Colours, symbols, 73 

Columns, 19, 42, 43, 106, 110, 120, 121, 122,52 
Commonwealth, period covering, 41 
Corbel, 77, 79, 89, 106, 113, 153 


tables, 23, 42, 77 79, 89 
Crenellated parapet, 24, 91 


Crockets on spires, 46, 112, 113, 114 
pinnacles, 46, 112, 113, 114 
Crosses, consecration, 63, 141 

Symbols, 73 

Cruciform type of church, 15, 18, 20, 28 
Cushion capital, 42, 119, 120 


D 


Dancing in churchyard, 58 

Dates, historical, 40, 41 

Decalogue, 143 

Decorated period, 19, 25, 39, 42, 86, 101 
fabric, 86 
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Decorated period doorways, 100, 101 
arch, 43, 100, 113 
mouldings, 43, 86, 100, 113 
ornaments, 100, 113 

plers, £0,423, 122 
Dedication, 57 

Dials, sun, 64 

scratch, 64, 79 

— tidal, 64 

hour, 64 

Diaper ornament, 43 

Dissolution of monasteries, 29, 40, 133 
Dog-tooth ornament, 42, 46, 103, 112, 153 
Dolmen, 12 

Door, North, 25, 33, 36, 95, 96 

South, 13, 24, 78, 95 

—— West, 96 

Devil’s, 96 

—— Priest’s, 15, 97 

hinges, 97, 100 

Doorways, Saxon, 96 

Norman, 97, 98 

Early English, 100 

Decorated, 101 

Perpendicular, 102 

Dripstone, 80, 100, IOI, 102, 112, 154 


E 


Early English period, 18, 25, 39, 42, 46, 85, 100 


fabric, 85 
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Early English period doorways, 100 

arch, 42, 100, 112 

—— —— —— mouldings, 42 85, 112 
ornaments, 112 

—— plers, 42, 121 

Earthworks, prehistoric, 12 

Easter Sepulchre, 140 

Edwards, the, periods covering reigns of, 40, 41 
Effigy, 67, 125, 126 

Elizabeth, period covering reign of, 41 
Entrances, 12, 15, 17, 245 25; 235 30s170s O5sng08 


97, 100 
Eternity, symbol, 71 


Eucharist, symbol, 71 
Evangelist’s symbol, 71 
External survey, 55, 76 


Fabric, Saxon, 83 

Norman, 84 

Early English, 85 

Decorated, 86 

Perpendicular, 87 

Feast days, 58 

Fixtures and fitments of churches, 129 
Flemings, 48 

Flint-work, 81, 84, 87 

Flush-work, 81 

Foil (see under trefoil, quatrefoil and cinquefoil) 
Foliage, stiff, 42, 122 
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Foliage, natural, 43, 114, 123, 142 
Font, 131 
covers, 132 


Gable, 42, 43 

Games in churchyard, 58 
Gargoyles, 77, 87, 90 

Gates, 59 

Georges, the, periods covering reigns of, 41 
Glass, stained, 67 

Glossary, 151 

God, symbol, 68 

God’s acre, 58 

Graffiti, 79, 93 

Grave heads, stone, 66 

iron, 67 

slate, 67 

wood, 67 

Grave, recessed, 67 

Great Fire of London, 48 
Ground level of churchyard, 59 


Hagioscope (see squints) 
Hammer-beam roof, 105 
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Hatchments, 129 

Head stones, 66 

symbols, 66 

Henrys, the, periods coverings reigns of, 40 
Historic dates, 40 

Holy Spirit, symbol, 70 

Holy Trinity, symbol, 70 

Hood mould, 80, 100, 101, 102, 112, 113, 155 
Hour dials, 64 

Hour-glass, symbol, 66 


I 


Impost blocks, 97, 99, 107, 109, 116, 155 
Incised slabs, 125 

Intrados, 116, 155 

Iron heads, graves, 67 


J ° 
Jamb, 93, 97, 98, 100, 108, 109, 155 


Jameses, the, period covering reigns of, 41 
Jesus Christ, symbol, 68 

John the Baptist, 71 

John, period covering reign of, 40 

Jones, Inigo, 48 
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K 


Keystone, 43, 116, 155 
Kings and Queens, periods covering reigns of, 40 


L 


Label moulding, 80, 100, 101, 102, 112, 154, 155 
Lectern, 57, 133 

Ledger Stone, 125 

Lettering, 128 

Level of ground in churchyard, 59 

Lombardic lettering, 128 

Long and short work, 45, 84 

Lych gates, 59 


M 


Mary, period covering reign of, 41 
Masons’ marks, 95 

Mass, 18, 28, 29, 49, 50, 136, 137 
Materials, stone, 44, 66, 80 

flint, 81 

brick, 44, 82 

wood, 44, 82 

Miserere, 140 
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Monks, 14 

Monograms, meaning of, 67 
Monuments, 126 

Mouldings, Saxon, 84, 106 
Norman, 42, 84 

Early English, 42, 85, 112 
— Decorated, 43, 86, 100, 113 
Perpendicular, 43, 87, 102, 115 
evolution of, 117 

casement, 43, 115 

water hollow, 42, 122 
Mounds, ancient, 12, 158 

Mural paintings, 141 


N 


Nail head ornament, 42 

Nave, part of church, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26 
Niches, porch, 25, 78 

Cross, 63 

Nimbus, symbol, 68 

Norman period, 17, 23, 25, 39, 425 45, 84, oe 
fabric, 84. 

doorways, 97, 98 

arches, 42, 46, 98, 107 

mouldings, 42, 84, IOI, I10 
ornaments, IOI, I10 

piers, 42, 120 

North side, 25 


Numerals, Roman, 74 
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O 


Ogee moulding, 114, 115, 156 
Order of viewing, 54 

Orientation of churches, 30, 55, 74 
Origin of churches, 12 

Ornaments, Saxon, 106 

Norman, 42, 46, 110 

Early English, 42, 46 
Decorated, 43, 101 
Perpendicular, 43, 102 
chevron, 42, 110 

Zig-Zag, 42, 110 

—— billet, 42, 110 

nail head, 42 

beaked bird, 42, 110 

star, 42, III 

—— cable, 42, 110 

ball flower, 42, 43, 102, 114, 152 
diaper, 43 

Tudor rose, 43, 115 
portcullis, 43 

battlement, 43, 115 

-——- Cherubs and garlands, 43 
dogs-tooth, 42, 46, 101, 112, 156 
indented, 111 

lozenge, 111 

dovetail, 111 

pellet, 110 

double cone, 111 
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Paintings, mural, 141 

Palm Sunday, 62 

Parapets, plain, 24, 91 

balustered, 24, 91 

crenellated, 24, 91 

Parts of church, 21 

Passion, symbol, 20 

Pediment, 154 

Period, Saxon, 17, 22, 39 425 44, 83, 84, 97, 106 
Norman, 17, 23, 255 395 425 455 84, 98 
Early English, 18, 25, 39, 42, 46, 85, 100 
Decorated, 19, 25, 39, 42, 86, 101 
Perpendicular, 20, 24, 26, 39, 42, 47, 102 
—— Chart, 39, 40, 41, 42 

leading clues, 42, 43 

Perpendicular period, 20, 24, 26, 39, 42, 47, 102 
fabric, 87 

doorways, 102 

arches, 43, 102, 115 

mouldings, 43, 87, 102, 115 

ornaments, 102, 115 

piers, 43, 123 

Piers and pillars, Saxon, 106, 119 : 
Norman, 42, 120 

Early English, 42, 121 

Decorated, 19, 43, 122 

Perpendicular, 43, 123 

round, 42, 119, 120 


square, 42, 43 
hexagonal, 43 


« 
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Piers, compound, 42, 120 
Pilasters, 42, 45, 84, 91 
Pinnacles, 20, 23, 36, 92, 156 
Piscina, 136 

Plan types, Saxon, 17 

Norman, 17 

Early English, 18 

—— Decorated, 19 
Perpendicular, 20 

Plate, church, 143 

Plinth, 42, 43, 79, 84, 85, 86, 87, 120, 156 
Porches, North side, 25, 33, 36, 95, 96 
South side, 13, 24, 78, 95 
use of, 25, 78 

Early English, 25 

—— Decorated, 20 
Perpendicular, 26 

with upper storey, 26, 35 
Portcullis, ornament, 43 
Pre-Saxon, 44 

Priest’s chantry, 29 

door, 15 

Processions, 2.7 

Progressive development, 31 
Pulpits, 132 

Puritans, the, 50, 141 

Pyx, 63 


Q 
Quatrefoil, 43, 114, 156 
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Recessed graves, 67 
Recording chart method, 148 
plan method, 149 
Reformation, 48, 49, 139 
Renaissance, 21, 39, 42, 48 
Reredos, 139 

Richards, the, periods covering reigns of, 40 
Roman lettering, 128 
numerals, 74 

bricks, 45 

buildings, 45 

Rood beam, 135 

loft, 135 

Roof, construction, 14, 104 
—— flat, 19 

hammer-beam, 105 
tie-beam, 105 

trussed rafter family, 105 
king-post, 105 
queen-post, 105 
waggon, 105, 106 
stone, 104 


Sacristry, 30, 33 
Sanctuary, part of church, 15, 17, 29, 32 
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Sanctus bell, 28, 137 

Saxon period, 17, 22, 39, 42, 44, 83, 84, 97, 106 
fabric, 84. 

doorways, 97 

arch, 97, 106 
mouldings, 84, 106 
ornaments, 106 

piers, 106, 119 

Scratch dials, 64, 79 

Scythe, symbol, 66 

Sedilia, 131 - 

Sepulchral monuments, 123 
Sepulchre, Easter, 140 
Sequence in viewing, 53 
Serpent, symbol, 72 

Shafts, pier, Saxon, 119 
Norman, 120 
Early English, 121 
Decorated, 122 
Perpendicular, 123 
Signs and symbols, meaning of, 66-73 
Slabs incised, 125 

Slate grave heads, 67 

South side, 24 

Sovereigns, periods covering reigns of, 40 
Spandrel, 102, 116, 157 
Spires, 20, 21, 23, 245 42, 77 
broach, 24, 152 
crocketed, 43, 46 
Squints, 13, 29, 136 
Staircases, 26 

— — turret, 22 
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Stained glass, 67 

Stalls, 58, 140 

Star ornament, 42 

Steeple, 21, 42, 76 

Stephen, period covering reign of, 40 
Stone circles, 12, 58 

ledger, 125 

Stoup, 25, 78, 130 

Stuarts, the, 51 

Style and periods covering reigning sovereigns, 40 
Styles, chart, 42, 43 

leading clues, 42, 43 

Sun dials, 64 

Symbols, meaning of, 66-73 


cL 


Table, corbel, 23, 42 

Table of dates, periods and styles, 40, 41 

periods covering reigning sovereigns, 40 
Tidal dials, 64 

Tie-beam roof, 105 

‘Tombs, table, 65 

altar, 126 

Torch, symbol, 66 

‘Tower, position, 19, 22, 35 

shape, 22, 23 

Towers, 15, 19, 21, 22, 23, 43, 76, 89 
‘Tracery window, 103, 104, 115, 152, 153, 156 


e 
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Transepts, part of church, 15, 18, 19, 28 
Transome, 104, 157 

Trefoil, 71, 157 

Triforium, 88 

Tudor Rose ornament, 43, 115 
Tympanium, 99, 158 

Types of plan, 15 

cruciform, 15, 18, 19, 20, 28 


Vestry, 30 

Viewing, sequence of, 53 
Virgin Mary, symbol, 71 
Voussoir, 116, 153 


Waggon roof, 106 
Walls, 83-87 
Weathercock, 24 


Williams, the, periods, covering reigns of, 40 


Windows, Saxon, 103 
Norman, 42, 103 
Early English, 42, 103 
Decorated, 43, 103 
Perpendicular, 43, 103 
squareheaded, 43 
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lancet, 43, 103, 112, 155 

tracery, 103, 104, I15, 152, 153, 156 
mullion, 47, 104, 156 

transome, 104, 157 

—— low side, 28, 80, 137 

belfry, 21, 78, 103 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 48 


Yew trees, 59, 60, 62 


Z 


Ziz-zag or chevron ornament, 42, 110 
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OLD SURREY — 
_WATER-MILLS 


J. HILLIER | pu 


Of all the country crafts, that ‘ae theater ne 
has been most in need of a chronicler. This is an 
account, mill by mill, of all the water- “mills of Surrey, 
and by way of preface Mr. Hillier has covered the 
whole history and technique of the craft, drawing 
freely on the experience and memories of the millers 
he numbers among his friends : 
Mills. still actively working, and those that are 
_ no more than ‘‘a name on an old map”, are alike 
depicted, personal investigation amplifying the 
county historian‘s. dates and the “oldest i bitant” s‘ 
anecdotes. 


Topographical bore on Surrey ave overlooked ait tena 
but a few of the county’s water-mills, and many--mills nei ce 
‘are here brought to notice for the first time. ‘Surrey- 


lovers can use this book as a guide to some of the 


loveliest and least- frequented Matera ‘scenes in the 


county. 

The author’s pen- drawings serve the dual purpose 
of recording the mills and illustrating their architec- 
ture, the interiors also helping to make clear the 
working of a water-mill. And more than that—like the 
text, they happily convey something of the beauty 
-and wildness of “‘the sweet, especial, rural scene’‘ 
around millpond or stream. RUN 


With thirty-one illustrations. a 
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